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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 








Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 





OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Réesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

—- of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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Beculen'Vi 
COME ineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, III. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 Sc. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENTS ag 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN “ant 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 
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(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ...ccsece 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil anne 22 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Cees GO nna ccnses 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(B) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) Ne. Y5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 


furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. . 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 
Roman Cope ....ccces 70.50 80.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 
ar 77.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 
(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) 


Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Floral 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Beene COGS ....c cccecs 110.50 
Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gothic Cape ...cccccss 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


No. Y5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 


Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
eee oa be oe Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.25 inane Dateien Fess 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil...... 41.95 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope... ....106.09 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Jha Kose o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Altar Bogs \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 





























(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool  *Correct 


*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cosancks Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. Bi2,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in 
t 38 in. $.75 YP 6.2 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in 6.25 6.25 6.7 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy ; : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 7 — 

ing in all church colors, made extra in. . . «$3.75 in. . . . $5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 70€ 
BY (ara ha ctahas i oh ar dee sw eda $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 














listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
fee's Ce Dh ESOS e MMOS ERC OREN SE © $4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 





















out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
en ee OD ck cn caulk $3.00 


(1) No. B61 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 


Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- RR re ree ee $6.50 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
ft ff eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
SUNN: spn aa a anole momar elaiece $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


INCH 200+ ccccccccces ovesees es 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Ti Meuagl HANSEN 


up “Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST-, CHICAGO 6, 


\ REPOSITORY FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


Beautifully Designed — Sturdily Constructed 
All bronze, gold lacquered, lined with cedar 

1an = wood and white faille, equipped with lock. This 

ons ~—s- Repository fills a need for parishes using side 
Altar tabernacles or temporary Thrones. 


BRONZE REPOSITORY 














No. D800 
Height overall. ....cccccscccccccccscccccces 31% in. 
anes Weaieiat UNO os dia di oiigndl cm ore cla a ne 878 in. 
a bras in ee aa ae 6 at lerae ordnance 14 in. 
ject Dect GPOMRB. osc ccccccccescoccseccees:s 634 x 12 in. 
Cy | RRS $ 215.00 
< CROWN AND STAND 
a No. D802 
- Cast Bronze gold lacquered Crown and adjustable Stand. 
n Height overall of Stand.........ccecceccceeees 2 in. 
a" Wink overs OF GHAE. kc cicccedcciacasnsanes 254 in. 
: eer Gr Ms +.4<«nnweee ease es ceases ees 6 in 
n Pi ccnesaws $ 45.00 
: CURTAIN 
a No. Y803 
. White Faille Curtain as illustrated 
: a) ee $ 25.00 
™ Price Complete $285.00 
ide 
No. D800 
50 OSTENSORIUM 
‘oc No. D/E1201 
.00 AE. Gothic Design, all gold plated, 25 
i «At inches high. Large sterling silver 
ioe ey . gold plated rubrical luna. Seven 
al. r statues, silver plated. 
th- GAs ieseeces eon $ 300.00 
.25 
ble PURE 
= IRISH LINEN ALB 
ts No. F4502 
~ Cut full, light weight Linen Alb. 
24 Cross design embroidered litur- 
50 gical banding can be furnished 
ce. in all church colors: Red, Green, 
ZeS Black, Purple and Golden Yellow. 
50 Guaranteed fast colors. State color 
ith desired. 
24 PUGR. sc ccccceswacsoes $ 21.75 
— Surplices to match above alb. 
he- Pe ieesess eaintaie $ 17.50 
ira 
50 


PLAIN PURE IRISH LINEN 
SURPLICES AND ALBS 





No. F4501 
Same as No. F4502 without 
No. D/E1201 banding. 
Priest Surplice. eeercesece .$ 9.50 
pee ages wean oe 
aE AN 5 a PURE IRISH LINEN ALB TOPS 
= : pe 4 a Alb Top made 26 inches long 
. —— _ for lace 36 inches wide. .$ 10.00 No. F4502 


a HANSEN lt D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST.. CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
















































imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 

Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. {\\ / } \| 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- (1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight /) )\ | ‘| 

broidered medium weight linen, eye- linen, cross design embroidered band- ‘ i* 
/ 


let Cross design, per yard..... $4.25 ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 


broidered medium weight linen, Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.85 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
a ee, ee ee a ln ct deta crenmansncdocceowen $ 17.50 
broidered medium weight _ linen, . : : 

: a ‘ (J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 cnt musweiiies dass elem 


(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- [deal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


idered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yards... $4.75 Ne. F 850 Surplice. Plain, non- 


(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
oe rere $4.10 quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 2nd Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
weight linen, hemstitched without No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
EeGD, POT FONG... ccccccceess $3.75 Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium (L) Fl F2* F3** 
weight linen, without lace or hem- pe! $2.80 $3.00 $ 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 -quserguhah “tdi ey 3. are 
_ ; Corporal. ..... 1.20 x: a op 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and age 
front. One inch hem on back. — shonin = ao — 
(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight se a 7 = U ; 85 95 , = 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- se: =p nal ; ye — 
ered with ILH.S. design. ..... $26.50 Stole Collar... 40 45 = .65 


" any F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
om F 601 Surplice to ert **F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Licht weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 


Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion (M) 36 inches wide 

$ 20.25 No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.39 
PROLRAAEIAG AA SO CE TE OE TES 4 No. F8** Medium weight, yd....... 2.39 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
at bottom No i aati $ 19.25 No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 


P * For light weight Albs and Surplices. 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 


POR Ora $ 13.50 Priest Albs and Surplices. 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
SMOOEHION CONF. nc 6c cece ews $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
ie a Rak lek ta ete bie ee aha asad $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight. 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I1.H.S. and Grape de- 
sit Gt BOOM. 2... cc ccces $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
Se bias We Rae edie ord are AM $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
ER eae $ 14.00 








Ihe Meateo. HANSEN fi D. ™ HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6: ILL. “Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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the New Year 
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—we humbly invoke of Divine Providence an 
abundance of those blessings which make for 
Peace and Happiness among men and nations. 


It is in this spirit that we express our sincere 
appreciation of your past patronage and good 
will. Never shall we lose sight of the responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon those who are privi- 
leged to serve Holy Mother Church. Mani- 
festly, your acceptance of our products in the 
past can only provide us with the incentive to 
bring even greater zeal and fidelity to our future 





labors. 


T 


ALLEN SILK YHLLS 


—. tM. mugfac turers 
© j 


Liturgical abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
S) 
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Provost and Wright, Architects 


EXTERIOR SCULPTURE IN 
STAINLESS STEEL retains its 
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DOES YOUR PARISH 
NEED MONEY? 


for a New School, Church, Convent, 
or perhaps Debt Reduction? 


Perhaps then the story of St. Christopher’s 
Church in Nashua, N. H. (Manchester Dio- 
cese) will be of interest. Rev. L. F. Quinn, 
Pastor of St. Christopher’s Parish, a newly 
established parish (1950) of about 500 fami- 
lies, engaged us to direct a fund raising 
campaign to reduce the debt of this new 
parish. When the campaign ended on De- 
cember 8, 1951, we had secured the mag- 
nificent total of over $154,000 in pledges 
from 468 parishioners. 


Also in December 1951 we concluded a campaign for 
Holy Rosary Parish in Altoona, Pa., Rev. Francis A. 
MeNelis, S.T.D., Pastor. This is a parish of 200 
families and our goal was over-subscribed well be- 
fore the conclusion of campaign. 


If you are considering raising funds for new con- 
struction or debt reduction, we shall be pleased to 
make a preliminary survey without cost or obliga- 
tion—just drop a letter or post card. 


HARRY J. NEWCOMBE 


**Fund Raising Guidance . .. Exclusively for Catholic Projects”’ 


206 Donaldson Avenue RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 
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Page 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany . 342 
The Church Is One 


The steady stream of converts to the Faith 
furnishes clear evidence of the attraction ezxer- 
cised by the Church on those outside her fold. 
This attraction is exercised mainly through her 
“four marks.” The first of these marks is the 
unily, or uniformity, of the Church in her 
leachings and practices. With disunity and 
dissension surrounding him on every side, 
modern man yearns for the Catholic unity and 
solidarity so dramatically presented by the 
Pope. 


Septuagesima Sunday..... ; 344 
The Church Is Holy 


Even in our sensual, greedy and worldly age, 
large numbers are attracted by the Church’s 
holiness. This holiness is manifested especially 
in her prayer and worship, the supernatural 
dignity of her Sacraments, and the personal 
lives of her children. 


Sexagesima Sunday.............. .. d47 
The Church Is Catholic 


Catholicism is the only religion that has proved 
itself adaptable to all the peoples of the world. 
Men of all races have accepted it without im- 
pairing the integrity of its teaching, and with- 
out sacrificing any element that was good in 
their own culture. 


Quinquagesima Sunday............. 350 
The Church Is Apostolic 


The Church has been inalterably opposed to the 
addition of anything new to the faith inherited 
from the Apostles. For this reason, Catholics 
of to-day would have felt at home with the 
Christians of any past generation. The jealous 
guard which the Church has kept over the relics 
and tombs of the early Fathers suggests the 
tenacity of her devotion to their teachings. 
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FOR THE ULTIMATE IN 
CANDLE SATISFACTION 


ROOT ROLLED CANDLES 


® ROOT CANDLES burn up to 15% longer than other candles, 
same size and same beeswax content—because of ROOT's 
exclusive rolling method of manufacturing candles. 


® Because of this rolling ROOT CANDLES are stronger. Thus they 
remain straight in hot weather. 


® ROOT wax is refined with a superior process. Therefore, 
ROOT ROLLED CANDLES burn with a white round flame and 
less smoke. 


AT THE LEFT IS THE GRACEFUL, THE ORIGINAL ROOT 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


Workers in Beeswax for over 81 Years. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., OF TEXAS THE A. 1. ROOT CO., OF IOWA 
San Antonio, Texas 


Send for a Free Sample 


SANCTUARY LIGHT 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
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mudic without a tower? 





yeds~-with 
‘Carillonic Bells!” 


mn 
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Your Church—with or 
without a tower—can bring 
a new spiritual awareness 
to the community with 
“‘Carillonic Bells’. At the 
touch of a finger, or 
automatically, their beautiful 
true bell music carries 
your church’s message to all 
who hear—at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. 


They are light in weight, 
yet 25 “‘Carillonic Bells” 
provide the same musical 
range and volume of cast 
bells weighing 73,000 pounds. 
Write for complete information. 












“Carillonic Bells”’ is a 
trademark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


-Carillentie Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 11142 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


_ 


| 
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Birth-Control for Asta? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


D.. JAMES Bryanr Conant, 
president of Harvard University, wrote 
an article for the New Leader (September 
17, 1951) entitled “‘Science Views the 
Future.”” He looked into the crystal 
ball and predicted numerous develop- 
ments in politics, science and economics. 
Of special interest to Catholics is his 
prophecy regarding the attitude of 
religious leaders to birth-control. 

He foresees that the twenty-first 
century will have at hand a ready answer 
to the: questions of Malthus. ‘*The 
problem of overpopulation, while not 
solved, promises to be in hand before 
2050. The changed attitude towards 
population dates to the year 1951 when 
Nehru advocated the establishment of 
birth-control clinics in India and 196] 
when the biochemists made available 
cheap and harmless anti-fertility com- 
ponents to be added as one saw fit to 
the diet. As the decades went by and 
the twentieth century drew to a close, 
the attitude of the religious leaders of 
the world on this subject, so they say, 
completely altered without any diminu- 
tion of religious feeling.” 

It is unfortunately true that many 
religious leaders are capitulating to the 
licentious spirit of the times, which 
shows itself so grimly in the practice of 
birth-control. Alarmed by the spread 
of the practice, our Holy Father re- 
cently restated the Catholic teaching 
in an address to the Catholic Union of 


Obstetricians. But numerous  Prot- 


estant leaders have advanced _birth- 
control as the solution to the problem of 
the “‘seething millions of Asia.” The 
American Federal Council of Churches 
as early as 1931 decided: “That the 
careful and restrained use of contra- 
ceptives by married people is valid and 
moral.” This resolution was antedated 
by a statement of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis meeting in 
Detroit on June 27, 1929. This body 
decreed a_ resolution calling for the 
recognition of the importance of the 
control of parenthood as one of the 
methods of coping with social problems. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR 
OVERPOPULATION IN ASIA 


Of late months there has been a con- 
siderable amount of discussion of the 
problem of “‘overpopulation” in Asia. 
William Vogt in his “‘ Road to Survival,” 
A. P. Chew in “Ploughshares into 
Swords” and F. Osborn in “The 
Plundered Planet” all maintain that the 
world has too many mouths to feed. 
Roger Wietzel claims that the popula- 
tion of India has risen by 50 million in 
ten years, and that by the year 2350 
there will be 100 billion people on the 
face of the earth. 

Now, it seems to me that Catholics 
ought to express their opposition to 
birth-control loudly and lustily so that 
our policy planners at Washington 
will think twice before projecting birth- 


control clinics for Asiatic countries. 
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Dr. Brock Chisholm, director general of 
the U. N. World Health Organization, 
announced on October 29 that an educa- 
tional program under the auspices of 
the Government of India would soon be 
started to teach what he called “‘the 
rhythm method of birth control.’”’ The 
health agency of the U. N. is sending 
American experts to take part in this 
program and, according to Dr. Chis- 
holm, “no religious objections have been 
expressed by Moslem or Hindu lead- 
ers.” 

We can see the handwriting on the 
wall. It is reasonable to expect that the 
Nehru Government will urge the ex- 
perts to exceed the limits of their man- 
date and to pass out contraceptives. 
Back here in the United States we can 
expect very little opposition from the 
authorities and even from the American 
people. Outside the Catholic Church, 
there is a naively accepted conviction 
that India’s problem of food supply 
will be solved by decreasing the number 
of consumers. 


FACILE SOLUTION OF COMPLEX 
PROBLEM CHALLENGED 


This facile answer to a difficult ques- 
tion is impressive in its simplicity. 
But the fact is that it is altogether too 
facile to solve a very complex problem. 
In fact, we may find that a birth-control 
program for India will be just as gross a 
blunder as our entire policy of com- 
promise with the Reds in China. We 
may find that we have planted the 
germs of Western decadence in a nation 
just beginning to develop, and that we 
have roused the antagonism of the 
Indian people by restricting fertility 
as the British restrained their aspirations 
to independence. 

I think there is a slight rumble of this 
type of criticism in the September, 
1951, issue of Social Action, published 
by the Indian Institute of Social Order 
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at Poona. The whole issue deals with 
the subject of ‘“‘Family Planning,”’ 
and in introducing the main problem 
A. Nevett refers to Professor N. S. 
Shaler of Harvard as “the American 
Malthus” who claims that the Indian 
people multiply like rabbits and who 
asks the discourteous question: *‘Shall 
we sit still in the prospect of this ava- 
lanche of Asiatic births?” His  solu- 
tion, says Nevett, is birth-control,... . 
because he is afraid that Asiatics will 
reduce his standard of living and perhaps 
chase him out of his home.” There is 
much truth in what Nevett says. Un- 
dergirding some of these American 
arguments for “birth-control for Asia’”’ 
is the selfish fear that Asiatics, unless 
their reproduction is controlled, will 
overrun the West and lower our stand- 
ards of living. 

In stating our opposition to the en- 
couragment of birth-control in India, we 
should first state our moral reasons. 
Artificial birth-control by the use of 
contraceptives is morally wrong, be- 
cause it prevents the sexual act from 
arriving at its natural result, it defeats 
the attainment of the end for which the 
sexual act is intended. Father Jerome 
D’Souza, S. J., writing in the same 
issue of Social Action mentioned above, 
stresses the fact that birth-control 
tends to the break-up of family life. 
India’s great tradition of family life 
and strong unity in the family circle will 
disappear under the birth-control ré- 


gime. It is this tradition of close 
family unity, according to Father 


D’Souza, that has enabled India to re- 


sist the disruptive force of foreign 
invasion and foreign domination and to 
survive through long centuries of dis- 
order. But birth-control will bring in 
the promiscuity of premarital experi- 
ences, suspicions regarding marital in- 


fidelity, and an easy road to divorce be- 
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cause of the absence of children. In 
short, birth-control will not only vitiate 
the marriage act itself but will destroy 
that perfect confidence between hus- 
band and wife that is the base of India’s 
proud tradition of domestic life. 


GANDHVS OPPOSITION TO 

BIRTH-CONTROL 

We must remember that moral argu- 
ments mean much to the Indian people. 
They are a religious people, and they 
still treasure a great reverence for their 


ereat moral leader of recent times, 
Mahatma Gandhi. His attitude  to- 
wards birth-control was one of in- 


transigent opposition. In fact, his 
views on the licitness of intercourse were 
than of the Catholic 
“The sole object of sexual 


‘ 


stricter those 
Church. 
intercourse,” according to Gandhi, “‘ was 
the desire for progeny, never gratifica- 
tion of the instinct. Simple 
gratification of the instinct would be 
according to this view of 
marriage as lust. This may appear to 
be a harsh expression to use for our en- 


sexual 


counted 


joyment which has hitherto been re- 
garded as legitimate.” 
Catholic theologians would not require 
this explicit desire for progeny as a 


innocent and 


prerequisite for sinless intercourse. 
During a tour of Bengal, according to 

(September, p. 189), 

contraceptives: 


Social Action 
Gandhi said this of 
‘Contraceptives are an insult to woman- 
hood. The difference between a prosti- 
tute and a woman using contraceptives 
is only that the former sells her body to 
several men, and a woman using contra- 
ceptives sells it to one man.” He 
thoroughly agreed with Bernard Shaw's 
description of birth-control as “mutual 
masturbation,” and he called the sin of 
“a sin against God and 
humanity. Contraceptives of a kind 
there were before and there will be 
. it was reserved for 


birth-control 


hereafter, but 


our generation to glorify vice by calling 
it virtue” (p. 190). 

But now to get down to the so-called 
problem of “‘over-population.”’ To be- 
gin with, let it be said that control of 
population is allowable, and in fact at 
times commendable, if the means used 
do not violate the naturallaw. Toknow 
whether or not a country is overpopu- 
lated demands a knowledge of the im- 
pact of social institutions upon the 
population and also a competent knowl- 
edge of the economic factors, such as 
the production and distribution of 
wealth and the standard of living of the 
people. We. say that a country is 
overpopulated when the general stand- 
ard of living begins to fall. But stand- 
ard of living is involved with unem- 
ployment, and economists admit that 
unemployment is not due to over- 
population but to the vagaries of the 
cyclic movement of trade. 

In India there is no accurate method 
for determining the total of population. 
If the birth-rate is higher than the 
death-rate, then it is said that the 
population is increasing. ‘Take a normal 
birth-rate as a standard of comparison. 
If the birth-rate itself falls and medical 
improvements lower the death-rate, the 
population is aging, and, while ap- 
parently increasing, is headed for an in- 
evitable decline. To know the rate of 
population growth, a more serviceable 
criterion is: the number of girl children 
born per thousand mothers, who are 
likely to survive so as to become mothers 
themselves. This would give the ap- 
proximate net reproduction rate. But 
such figures are lacking for India. Some 
experts have made guesses based on fig- 
ures for Japan, but these are only guesses. 

Now, suppose these guesses are cor- 
rect. What do they prove? Accord- 
ing to A. Fonseca (Social Action, p. 
201), they prove only that population is 
increasing but not that India is over- 
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populated. “‘The grinding poverty of 
the people might be traced to our in- 
efficient methods of agriculture, the 
maldistribution of food grains, the 
apathy of the Administration and the 
paucity of communications. Even the 
Census authorities in 1931 plainly 
admit that India can easily support a 
much larger population on her agricul- 
tural and industrial resources, if they 
were properly exploited.” 


INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 

CURE FOR GRINDING POVERTY 

In other words, the food problem is 
not solved by keeping down the popula- 
tion but by increasing the food supply. 
Chesterton expresses it: “When you 
have eight men and four hats, you do 
not cut off four heads but get four more 
hats.” In a recent article in Civilta 
Cattolica, A. Perego, S.J., pointed out 
that encouraging increases in food pro- 
duction have been made in various 
countries throughout the world. In 
Japan, a single acre has produced 45 
tons of tomatoes; in Holland, new de- 
vices have raised milk production 600% 
and in the United States experiments 
in artificial food production and hitherto 
unused sea-foods have cheered the 
hearts of experts who had been pessi- 
mistic over the world food supply. 
Why cannot such new techniques be 
applied in India? 

One of the problems is to get the in- 
dustrialists to codperate with the farm- 
ers. That would be much more sensible 
than a_ birth-control project. Amar 
Singh, an Indian farmer, recently visited 
a farming community in Georgia and 
then told his impressions of American 
farming methods at the annual Herald- 
Tribune Forum in New York. He was 
surprised to find that American indus- 
try, especially the owners of factories 
making large-size machinery, helps the 
farmer. Not so in India. “Our in- 
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dustrialists (in India) don’t have any 
interest in the farmer. Actually they 
are living off him without giving any- 
thing in return. Because we can’t 
expect much help from industry, for 
machines or even for fertilizer, I was 
not as much interested in all the fine 
farm machinery [ saw in Carroll 
County as I was in the mule-drawn 
implements.” 

I should think that an affirmative 
way for Catholics to fight any American 
participation in birth-control for India 
is to support the Point Four Program to 
feed the world. A good example of 
what can be done is the Etawah project. 
Horace C. Holmes, former county 
agent from Tennessee, was sent to a 
small district near New Delhi to help 
the farmers increase their food produc- 
tion. He had to fight a certain re- 
luctance to use foreign methods, re- 
ligious taboos, fear of vaccination for 
cattle, but he did succeed in getting 
the farmers in his 100-square mile dis- 
trict to try new seeds, new equipment 
and new soil nourishment techniques. 
Wheat yields on most of the farms 
doubled, as did the potato yield. One 
farmer increased his wheat yield from 13 
bushels an acre to 63; another in- 
creased the per-acre yield of potatoes 
from 113 bushels to 600. Mr. Holmes 
says that his accomplishments may 
seem small when measured against 
India’s gigantic acreage and her under- 
nourished millions, “‘but the only thing 
you can begin doing from the top is 
digging a well.” 

Industralization and technological ad- 
rancements will not only raise the food 
production in India but, by some 
mysterious law of biology, will also 
help to decrease the birth-rate. Suther- 
land in his “Control of Life’ (quoted 
in Social Action, p. 205) states the law 
in these terms: “‘Under conditions of 
hardship the birth-rate tends to rise; 
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in circumstances of ease the birth-rate 
tends to fall.” It is an amazing fact 
that, in the countries of the Western 
World where people enjoy the highest 
degree of material prosperity, there is a 
threat of ultimate decimation because of 
a falling birth-rate. Immigration ob- 
scures the picture in the United States, 
but Britain and France, for instance, 
are alarmed over their birth-rate. 

Lawrence T. King in “‘Over-Popula- 
tion: Fact or Fallacy?” (Catholic World; 
December, 1948) states that India, like 
China, is infinitely rich in coal and iron 
ore and other materials needed for in- 
dustrialization. He large- 
scale program of industrialization in 
both these countries in perhaps fifty 
years. He sees this biological law at 
work (or is it perhaps psychological?) : 
“The long-range picture for India and 
China, then, is one of eventual popula- 
tion decline” (p. 190). This article 
shows very clearly that, due to the re- 
sults of technological advance, the real 
problem all over the world is under- 
population. It is the problem of the 
West, and, as soon as Asia is West- 
ernized, it will become the problem of 
the East. In other words, technology 
will do naturally what birth-control 
tries to do artificially. 


foresees a 


VAST AREAS OF WORLD ARE 
STILL UNDEVELOPED 


Another factor that will help in the 
solution of India’s problem is migration. 
There are vast in India itself 
which are sparsely populated, but, more 
importantly, there are tremendous areas 
outside India which are waiting for 
fertile peoples to occupy them and to ob- 
serve within them the command of God 
and multiply. Father 


areas 


to increase 


Perego, in the Civilld article mentioned 
above, says that in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru and Uruguay, only 3% of the 
land is under cultivation. 

In summary, the state of the question 
is this: there are no available statistics 
to prove that India is overpopulated. 
There is a shortage of food that may be 
remedied by intelligent economic plan- 
ning and the introduction of new farming 
and __ soil-nourishment —__ techniques. 
Birth-control is no solution because it is 
intrinsically wrong. Birth-control is 
no solution because it is unwise: it 
breaks down that solidarity of family 
life which is the basis of civilization. 
It is inexpedient for our American 
policy-planners to encourage it because 
it will eventually devitalize India and 
feed fuel to the Asiatic claims that the 
West is the enemy of the East. It is 
bound to make America as unpopular 
in India as the Morgenthau Plan for 
dismantling German industry made us 
unpopular in that country. 

By means of our God-given ingenuity 
we can solve the problem of insufficient 
food for the starving millions of Asia. 
We should not attempt to solve it by a 
diabolic inhumanity that prevents life 
and violates the eternal law of God. If 
we choose the latter, we must pay for it. 
In his “Control of Life,’ Sutherland 
tells us that the history of dead nations 
proclaims the implacable vengeance of 
the reproductive force. ‘‘By improved 
social conditions, birth-rates fall of 
their own accord, but by the added use 
of contraceptives that natural fall will 
be so aggravated as to cause national 
extinction” (Social Action, p. 186). 


See Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., ““The 
Shadow of American Decline’ in HomiLetic 
AND PastoraL Review (September and Octo- 
ber, 1935). 
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St. Simon Stock Returns 
to England 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


Ox Jury 15, 1951, the relics of 
St. Simon Stock were brought to 
Aylesford, in Kent, England, after 
having reposed in Bordeaux for a good 
part of seven hundred years. His 
Eminence, Cardinal A%odatus Piazza, 
represented the Holy Father; and there 
were prelates from all over England 
and Scotland and Ireland on hand to 
grace the occasion. That celebration 
is a fit introduction to the more than 
romantic story of “The 
Aylesford. “The Friars’ was the name 
of the first Carmelite monastery in the 
world, and stood on the banks of the 
Medway River in central England. 
The old documents indicate that the 
coming of the hermits from Mount 
Carmel in the Holy Land to Aylesford 
took place on Christmas Day, 1240. 
These hermits are supposed to have been 
lineal descendants in vocation of those 


who followed the Prophet Elias of 
old. After the coming of the Saviour 


the followers of Elias were transformed 
into Christian hermits. 


TRANSFER OF HERMITS 

FROM THE HOLY LAND 

Baron de Grey had been in the Holy 
Land crusading in the following of 
Richard, Duke of Cornwell and brother 
to King Henry III. De Grey brought 
back with him a group of those hermits, 
and gave up to them his manor at 
Aylesford on the Medway. Here the 
hermits continued the life of contempla- 
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Friars” of 


tion for a good part of ten years. As 
early as 1245, they had already built 
themselves a church with the help of 
their benefactors under the title of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
The hermits held their first General 
Chapter at Aylesford in 1247, a chapter 
that was attended by representatives 
from all the dispersed hermits of the 
West. In that Chapter of the hermits 
St. Simon Stock, already known outside 
of England, was elected Prior General. 


Henceforward St. Simon became a 
great figure. Since the Order of the 


Hermits had all but been destroyed in 
the Holy Land by the Saracen invasions, 
there arose the question of making an 
adaptation of the rule to the new condi- 
tions in the West. So, the rule was 
modified with Baron Richard de Grey 
playing a part in that modification; the 
Pope gave his permission for the sug- 
within a 
decades at most after coming to Ayles- 


gested changes. Thus, few 
ford, the hermits were transformed into 
an Order of Mendicant Friars. 

This radical change was no easy thing 
to bring into practice, and we would 
expect that the Order would have a slow 
growth. Just the opposite happened. 
New foundations were quickly made at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and other cities 
of England. Among these the 
foundation of Whitefriars in London— 
where their name has long outlived the 
monks. 
the 


was 


imprisoned 
made 


dispersed and 


Foundations were too in 
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Continental Europe. 
Before these same monks were savagely 
dissolved in 1538 under Henry VIII, 
they had more than forty foundations 
in England alone. 


universities of 


NEW ORDER DEDICATED TO 
OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL 


And what about St. Simon Stock him- 
self? One thing seems certain: he was 
a man of Kent, and a contémplative 
who was also a man of action and tre- 
mendous initiative. He is supposed to 
have died in 1265; but before that he 
had already transformed a body of her- 
mits into what quickly became a great 
Mendicant Order, and had given that 
same Order objectives in which little 
changes were needed over the coming 
centuries. He made that Order an 
instrument to meet new conditions and 
He met all sorts of 
difficulties; and these grew at times to 
such proportions that he almost de- 
spaired of the future existence of his 
Order. But the destiny of these hermits 
seemed to have been owing to their very 
title, Brethren of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. 

The ordinary person who wears the 
Scapular of Mount Carmel doubtless 
imagines that the same scapular was 
In reality, the 
scapular is only a modification of the 
garment of the Scapular Vision proper. 
Tradition has it that, when St. Simon 
was despairing of the future of his Order, 
Our Lady appeared to him and touched 
and blessed the ancient Mantle of the 
Prophet (the Mantle of Elias), which he 
was wearing. Thereby she made it a 
sign of salvation for him and the whole 
Order, and for all those who would 
follow after him and who would wear 
even a token of the same scapular in 
her honor. Perhaps this same scapular 
devotion is the most widespread of its 
kind in the Church to-day, as it has 


new circumstances. 


given as it now exists. 


been over the previous six centuries. 


DEATH AND CANONIZATION OF 
ST. SIMON STOCK 


From this scapular incident onward, 
its historians say that the new Order 
grew strong, and that its progress would 
be hard to explain if the growth were 
taken out of the context of the Scapular 
Vision. When St. Simon died at Bor- 
deaux in 1265, he began to be venerated 
as a Saint; and this has continued for 
seven hundred years. The story of the 
relics themselves is interesting. The 
Saint is supposed to have died at 
Bordeaux, setting out for a General 
Chapter to be held at Toulouse in 
France. He had left the Motherhouse 
in England for this General Chapter. 
When he got as far as Bordeaux, he 
was unable to continue his journey; 
and Carmelites going to the Chapter 
from all over the world then turned 
towards Bordeaux. There they sur- 
rounded the dying Saint on May 16, 
1265. The Saint had chosen for his 
burial place the threshold of the Car- 
melite Chapel. But the year after 
his death the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Pierre de Roncevaux, had transformed 
into a chapel the room in which the 
saintly Prior General of the Carmelites 
died, and had his holy relics trans- 
ferred thereto. This made their venera- 
tion easier. Miracles occurred; and 
this established the first cult of the 
Saint which was confirmed by the Holy 
See in 1876. 

These same relics were afterwards 
placed in a casket of silver and en- 
closed by cypress wood, and placed 
on the altar of the Carmelite church. 
During the French Revolution, they 
were hidden in a commonplace box 
behind one of the side altars; and, 
when soon after the church was officially 
closed, a saintly and heroic priest, 
seventy years old, with two helpers 
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climbed through a window and took 
the relics to a safe hiding place. That 
priest was condemned to die on the 
guillotine. After things had settled 
down in France, Canon Boyer, Vicar 
General of Bordeaux, on November 7, 
1816, on the urging of Archbishop 
d’Aviau of Bordeaux, convened the 
Chapter of the Cathedral and identified 
the relics of St. Simon that had been so 
happily preserved during the Revolu- 
tion. Again, on September 12, 1950, 
the reliquary was opened; and the relics 
were identified by the Archbishop and 
the members of the Chapter and also 
the physician, de Miollis. The major 
part of these relics were turned over to 
the Very Reverend Father Groeneveld, 
Secretary General of the Curia of the 
Carmelite Fathers of the Old Observ- 
ance, to become the property of the 
Priory at Aylesford. 


THE HISTORY OF “THE FRIARS” 
FROM 1538 UNTIL 1930 


It is highly interesting to know that 
at the time of the Dissolution “The 
Friars” was given to Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
who was an uncle of Anne Boleyn, and 
in that way related by marriage to King 
Henry VIII. This same Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was a favorite of Thomas 
Cromwell, and got as his reward not 
only “The Friars,” but Boxley Abbey 
and West Malling Abbey as well. This 
heir to ill-gotten goods had some rank 
as a poet, and was a supposed lover of 
Anne Boleyn. The tradition is that a 
book of his poems was the last thing 
read by Anne Boleyn before her execu- 
tion. From the scaffold, the ill-fated 
Anne sent Sir Thomas a jewel with the 
message: “Remember.” The — same 
Thomas was not saved from death itself 
by his “‘suppressings of monasteries.” 
In 1540 he followed Anne to the scaffold. 

Thomas Cromwell himself suppressed 
the monastery, but he was not able 
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to save himself. When he went to 
the scaffold in 1540, following the 
ill-fated Ann Boleyn, Wyatt had im- 
mense property but his conscience 
gave him no peace. He wrote to 
Cromwell and thus describes himself: 
“The pillar perished is wharto I lent: 
the strongest staye of myne unquiet 
mynde.” And he laments: “...Imy- 
self always myself to hate.” He died 
at the age of thirty-nine in 1542. His 
son inherited “The Friars,” but he 
was beheaded in 1553 for his part in 
the Kentish Rebellion. Thereupon 
“The Friars” reverted to the Crown. 
Later Queen Elizabeth gave the prop- 
erty over to Sir John Sedley of South- 
fleet, and it remained in this family 
up until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The armorials of Sir John 
are on the Gatehouse and bear the 
date of 1590. The poet, Charles Sedley, 
was born in this once monastic property 
in 1593. The next owner was Sir 
Peter Rycaut. His son, Sir Paul Ry- 
caut, was a world traveller, diplomat 
and author. Caleb Banks of Maid- 
stone purchased the property in 1657. 
His son, Sir John Banks, made a 
Baronet in 1661, lived at “The Friars” 
until his death in 1699. 

Here it may be interesting to insert 
an extract from “Pepys’ Diary,’ 1668-9, 
March 24: 


‘To the Mill House (Chatham) and 
there did give order for a coach to be 
made ready; and got Mr. Gibson 
whom [ carried with me to go with 
me and Mr. Coney, the surgeon, to- 
wards Maydstone, which I had a 
mighty mind to see. A mighty cold 
and windy, but clear day, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the Medway run- 
ning winding up and down mightily 
and a very fine country and I went a 
little out of the way to have visited 
Sir John Banks, but he at 
London; but here I had a sight of his 
seat and house, the outside which is 
an old abbey just like Hinchingbroke. 
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and as good at least, and mightily 
finely placed by the river: and he 
keeps the grounds about it and wall 
and the house very handsome. I was 
mightily pleased with the sight of it. 
Thence to Maydstone which I had a 
mighty mind to see, having never 
been there... . In the street I did 
buy and send to our Inn, The Bell, 
a dish of fresh fish . . . and so staying 
till four o’clock we set out, I alone in 
the coach going and coming and in our 
way back, [ light out of the way to 
see a Saxon monument, as they say, 
of a king which is of three stones 
standing upright and a great round 
one lying on them of great bigness 
although not so big as those on Salis- 
bury Plain. But certainly it is a 
thing of great antiquity and I am 
mightily glad to see it. It is near to 
Alesford where Sir John Banks lives, 
so homeward to Chatham, Captain 
Allen’s & there light.” 


THE CARMELITES RECOVER THEIR 
ANCIENT PATRIMONY 


The daughter of this Sir John Banks 
and his heiress married one Heneage 
Finch, the second son of the Earl of 
Nottingham. This same  Heneage 
Finch was created Baron of Burnsey 
in 1703, and Earl of Aylesford on the 
accession of George I in 1714. “The 
Friars” remained the property of the 
Earls of Aylesford down to recent 
times, but was often leased out to ten- 
ants. In 1930, Mr. Copley D. Hewitt 
purchased the friary property at the 
time of the fire. His heir sold it to 
the Carmelites, and they returned to 
their ancient patrimony on the Vigil 
of All Saints, 1949. The lay owners 
of this confiscated property during 
those past four hundred years took real 
care of the estate and buildings, so 
that “The Friars’ remains even to 
this day in the words of the eighteenth- 
century Kentish historian, E. Hasted, 
“very fair, and by far the least demol- 
ished of any conventual edifice in these 
parts.” 


Here is another testimony of what 
the Carmelite Monks did from 1250 
to 1738. It is written at an unsus- 
pected time and bears witness not only 
of the Carmelite Monks, but to the 
lay possessors of this property through 
the confiscation of Henry VIII. This 
testimony reads (Lord Conway in 
Country Life, October 27, 1923): 


““Few houses in England offer ex- 
amples, and such good examples, of 
the work of so many generations, or 
so picturesque and harmonious a 
grouping of various styles. ... The 
Courtyard is for the most part six- 
teenth-century re-modelling of older 
buildings, and there are many in- 
serted windows and doorways of the 
same date. ... To disentangle the 
work of these various generations and 
reconstruct the building as it existed 
in successive centuries is no easy 
task. ... The Gate House with its 
finely panelled upper rooms isa sepa- 
rate dwelling house, apparently in- 
tended for occupation by people of a 
certain quality.” 

I have been quoting all the while 
from the “Guide to ‘The Friars,’ 
Aylesford, Kent, England,” a booklet 
of some 48 pages, published by the 
Carmelites themselves and filled with 
colored photographs offsome of the 
paintings that are going to adorn the 
rebuilt monastery. These three para- 
graphs are worth quoting verbatim 
from the same “Guide:” 


“This is a precious part of Medieval 
England. From a busy highway, the 
visitor walks into another world and 
the past and the present seem to 
mingle to create an atmosphere which 
is unique in the present age. 

“T. S. Eliot expresses well that 
mysterious timelessness which seems 
to be a part of the atmosphere of 
‘The Friars,’ even in its restoration. 
It will not be out of place to quote it 


*“*... If you came this way, 
Taking any route, starting from 
anywhere, 
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At any time or at any season, 

It would always be the same: you 
would have to put off 

Sense and notion. You are not 
here to verify. 

“Instruct yourself, or inform curi- 
osity 

Or carry report. 
kneel 

Where prayer has been valid. And 
prayer is more 

Than an order of words, the con- 
scious occupation 

Of the praying mind, or the sound 
of the voice praying. 

And what the dead had no speech 
for, when living, 

They can tell you, being dead: the 
communication 

Of the dead is tongued with fire 
beyond the language of the 
living. 

Here, the intersections of the time- 
less moment 

Is England and nowhere. 
and always.” 


You are here to 


Never 


EPISODES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ANCIENT PRIORY 


Our booklet has a short paragraph 
that tells much of what these quiet 
monasteries did for the entire Church 
before the end, or rather before the 
middle, of the sixteenth century. Wit- 
ness this: 


“Richard of Maidstone was an 
illustrious member of the Community. 
He was Secretary and Confessor to 
John of Gaunt. He was a great 
theologian, philosopher and _ poet. 
Like other distinguished Carmelites 
of the period, he was a vigorous op- 
ponent of the Wycliffe heresy. He 
was a prolific writer and one of the 
outstanding scholars of his age. He 
died in 1396, and was buried under 
a marble slab in the Cloisters.” 


We are told on the same page that 
excavations on what was the west 
wall of the church 
several human remains. 
beyond doubt were the remains of 
the Priors of Aylesford, who 


have uncovered 


Some of these 


were 
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buried in the west side of the nave. 
We are told in this paragraph that 
there is a pathetic record of the wish 
of one Giles Ranchawe, Gentleman, 
to be buried “in the choir beside the 
old Prior Arnolde.”’ 

We are told in a later paragraph 
that among the paintings of the new 
monastery there is another painting 
of Scrafitto, a painting of the Annuncia- 
tion. We are informed that it is 
the first picture painted after his re- 
lease from a prison camp in Russia, 
and was on his part an act of thanks- 
giving. In his cruel sufferings he had 
made a promise that the painting would 
be a votive offering to Our Lady. The 
painting was exhibited in London and 
was highly praised by the critics. It 
won for him a prize, and this enabled 
him to make a gift of it to “The Friars.” 
The booklet declares that, apart from 
the subject and circumstances under 
which it was painted, it is a work of 
outstanding quality, especially in its 
entirely original technique. We cite 
now the paragraph devoted to Thomas 
Walden, the subject of another painting 
of this same artist: 


“Thomas Walden, as Bale the his- 
torian testifies, whose family name 
was Netter, was received into the 
Order at London. He was a Master 
of Theology at Oxford and one of the 
outstanding scholars of the fifteenth 
century. He was Provincial of the 
English province of the Order, and 
was sent by Henry IV as the leader 
of a legation to the Council of Pisa in 
1410, and took part in the General 
Council of Constance in 1415. He 
wrote and lectured against the fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe and undertook 
several missions abroad on behalf of 
the King in the cause of peace. He 
extended the Order into Lithuania 
and steadfastly refused all honours 
due to his achievements, which were 
offered to him. He was the intimate 
friend and confessor of Henry V and 
was with the King when he died. In 





ST. SIMON STOCK RETURNS TO ENGLAND 





the sixteenth year of his office he 
attended the coronation of Henry VI. 
He was regarded as a Saint by many 
contemporary writers. He died on 
November 2, 1430.” 

(Trans.) Balae—de scriptor. 

Britan. Cent., VII, cap. 84 in-folio. 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CASTLE 

NOW HOUSES CARMELITE NUNS 

I might say here that, when I reached 
Ireland on June 23, I intended to 
remain there until August 23, when 
I would leave the Shannon Airport 
for New York, because [ had gone 
to Ireland to obtain information about 
the early life of the late John Joseph 
Cardinal Glennon and to see the historic 
sites near Mullingar where this dis- 
tinguished prelate was born and brought 
up. I wanted to look from the Hill 
of Slane across the entrancing valley 
to the Hill of Tara; for the future 
Cardinal in preaching of the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new Mullingar 
Cathedral in the early thirties put 
his audience immediately into atmos- 
phere by reminding them of the sacred 
ground on which they trod. From the 
Hill of Slane in early July I looked 
across the intervening valley to the 
Hill of Tara. I was told by a young 
priest’ relative of Cardinal Glennon 
that St. Patrick and his companions 
in the year 428 had reached the Boyne 
River, and came up that river in their 
small boats to the Hill of Slane. There 
St. Patrick kindled the Easter Fire. 
The scouts of the High King on Tara 
saw the smoke and reported the in- 
fraction of the Gaelic Law by the light- 
ing of the spring fire before the Druids 
had enkindled the sacred fire; so, the 
miscreant was sent for. I wonder if 
this was the means St. Patrick chose to 
gain personal contact with the High 
King. 

But to get back to my theme. | 
had not intended to go to England 


at all until I was told of the illness 
of a relative that prevented her coming 
to Ireland. So, just a few days be- 
fore leaving Ireland, I went to visit 
this cousin and her daughter and 
husband in South England. The hus- 
band, as a Colonel of the Medical 
Section of the British Army, has been 
stationed in England recently for the 
first time in his career. He had just 
come home for his vacation, and during 
those three ‘days showed me _ parts 
of England I had never seen before. 
The first, of course, was Aylesford. 
And the second was this Carmelite 
Convent housed in the castle built 
in 1227 by a Norman lord. For cen- 
turies this castle had been in the hands 
of Protestant owners, but recently 
the last Protestant owner, realizing 
that he was going to die without heirs, 
decided that the castle would retain 
its historic integrity if turned over 
to the Catholic Church. So, these 
last few years it has been housing a 
group of Carmelite Sisters who follow 
a very rigid rule. Like many groups 
of men and women on the Continent 
during recent years these Sisters are 
true Religious consecrated by private 
vows and living under rule, but spend- 
ing most of their time in their secular 
avocation. As I understand their prac- 
tice, after they make their profession 
(first temporary and then final) they 
spend as much time each year in the 
Convent wearing the habit as_ their 
secular profession or position will per- 
mit them. This may not be more than 
a month or so, all told. This is an 
application of the Religious life to 
employments or professions of the 
world. It means daily contact with 
souls that can be led in one way or 
other to Christ. We were shown in 
this castle what was once a_ hideout 
for a priest, below the main floor that 
connected with a tunnel going under 
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the moat and leading to a manor house 
a quarter-mile away. The castle has 
only lancet windows. As we walked 
around the parapet, we looked over 
into the neighboring fields, and saw 
only sheep grazing in pastures, trees 
and stone fences, with no signs of 
modernity in the landscape. No effort 
of the imagination was required to 
go back over seven hundred years to 
the time when St. Simon Stock and his 
heroic Carmelite brethren built “The 
Friars.” 


3J0 


If any readers are really interested 
in the entire stirring history of Ayles- 
they might well write to the 
Very Reverend Prior of the same 
Aylesford in Kent, England, for a 
printed copy of the “Guide,” telling 
the stirring facts of the building and 
the history of the first monastery and 
the courageous effort to restore in this 
year of grace 1951 the new monastery 
that may have in store for it as glorious 
a history as the first had during the 
nearly three hundred years 1252-1538. 


ford, 





Blessed Pius X and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


By WILLIAM G. MOST, Ph.D. 


S. FULL OF outstanding achieve- 
ment was the pontificate of the Blessed 
Pius X that, although many things have 
been written on him since his recent 
beatification, writers in general have 
passed by in silence a monumental docu- 
ment of his on the Blessed Virgin—the 
Encyclical “Ad diem illum” of February 
2, 1904. This omission is deplorable in 
view of the profound significance of the 
**Ad diem illum” for an understanding of 
the basic principles which dominated 
the life and pontificate of the saintly 
Pope. 

When the Pope’s physician, Dr. 
Machiafava, bent over the dying pontiff 
in the early hours of August 20, 1914, he 
was able to hear the last whispered 
words: ‘Together in one—all things in 
Christ.”” His life had closed with a 
statement of the theme on which he had 
begun his pontificate: ‘To restore all 
things in Christ.” Such was his aim. 
The prime means by which he hoped to 
accomplish this aim had been explained 
during the very first year of his pontifi- 
cate in the “Ad diem illum.” This 
Encyclical was occasioned by the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
definition by Pius IX of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The Holy 
Father explains: “The chief reason... 
why the fiftieth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Mother of God should 
arouse a singular fervor in the Christian 
people is fo restore all things in Christ, 
which We proposed in our first encyclical 


letter.”! Thus it is made clear that the 
anniversary celebration is to fit in with 
the great aim of restoration of all in 
Christ. In the very next sentence the 
Holy Father explains the great means to 
this end: “For who does not know 
that there is no surer or easier way than 
Mary for uniting all persons with Christ 
and obtaining through Him the perfect 
adoption of sons that we may be holy 
and immaculate in the sight of God.’”? 


MARY AS MEANS OF UNITING 
ALL WITH CHRIST 


Not satisfied with stating this great 
truth, Blessed Pius goes on to complete 
the teaching in two stages: first, he will 
give the most profound reasons why 
Mary is the surest and easiest means of 
uniting all with Christ; secondly, he 
will sketch the basic principles of what 
a devotion to Mary should include. 

The most fundamental of all reasons 
for his teaching lies in the fact, well 
known to all, that Mary is the Mother 
of Christ: 


“Could not God have given us the 
Redeemer of the human race and the 
Founder of the Faith in another way 
than through the Virgin? Certainly, 
but since it pleased Divine Providence 


1“Ad diem illum,” p. 4. All quotations 
from the “Ad diem illum,” used in this article 
are taken from the translation by Dominic J. 
Unger, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.L., S.S.L., published 
under the title of “Mary Mediatrix’”’ (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 580 Marshall St., Pater- 
son 3, N. J.). Father Unger has included with 
his translation a set of very scholarly and ex- 
tensive notes on the text. 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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that we should have the God-Man 
through Mary nothing remains 
for us than to receive Christ from the 
hands of Mary.’ 


One who would lead us to Christ and 
teach us to know Him, must first know 


Him herself. Hence we are told: 


“That through the Virgin, and 
chiefly through her, a way has been 
opened for us to acquire the knowledge 
of Christ, no one can doubt who also 
recalls that, of all others, with her 
alone was Jesus united for thirty years 
in domestic life and intimate con- 
verse.... Mary not only preserved in 
her heart and meditated on the events 
that took place at Bethlehem and in 
the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
but, sharing as she did the thoughts 
and the secret desires of Christ, she 
may be said to have lived the very 
life of her Son. And so no one ever 
knew Christ so profoundly as she knew 
Him, and no one can ever be a more 
competent guide and leacher for know- 
ing Christ.”"4 


MARY AS THE MOTHER OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


But she is not only the Mother of 


Christ—she is in a very real sense our 
Mother also. For at the Incarnation she 
became Mother of the Head of the 
Mystical Body, and by that very fact 
the Mother of the entire Mystical Body: 
“All of us, therefore, who are united 
with Christ and are, as the Apostle says, 
‘members of His body, made from His 
flesh and from His bones,’ have come 
forth from the womb of Mary as a body 
united to its head.’’® 

These truths are familiar to every 
child blessed with a Catholic education. 
Many a devout Catholic might think 
nothing remained to be said on the 
basic reasons for our need of Mary. But 
the Holy Father wishes to follow out the 
sublime consequences of the doctrine of 

s Ibid., p. 5. 


4 [bid., p. 6, italics added. 
5 [bid., p. 7. 
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the doctrine of the Motherhood of Mary. 
For it is not God’s way to embark on a 
course of action and then arbitrarily 
abandon it; the close association of 
Jesus and Mary was to become a con- 
stant, uninterrupted, common sharing of 
life and labors. 

‘Furthermore, the most holy 
Mother of God had not only the 
honor of ‘having given the substance 
of her flesh to the Only-begotten Son 
of God, who was to be born of the 
human race’ (quoted from St. Bede) 
and by means of this flesh the Victim 
for the salvation of men was to be 
prepared, but she was also entrusted 
with the task of tending and nourish- 
ing this Victim and even of offering it 
on the altar at the appointed time. 
The result was a_ never-broken com- 
munity of life and labor between Son 
and Mother... .°” 

The last sentence is of prime im- 
portance. If it is true that the co- 
operation which the Son wished to have 
from His Mother was a “never-broken 
community of life and labor,” then 
there follows a conclusion which few 
would dare to propose, had they not the 
support of the authoritative words of 
the Vicar of Christ. If Mary codperated 
with her Son at absolutely all times, as 
the Holy Father’s words tell us, it fol- 
lows that she must in some secondary 
but very real way have codperated on 
Calvary itself! But the Blessed Pope 
does not leave it for us to infer this for 
ourselves, he himself makes it clear be- 
yond doubt: 


“Then, when the last hour of the 
Son arrived, ‘there stood by the Cross 
of Jesus His Mother’ (John, xix. 25), 
not merely occupied in contemplating 
the cruel spectacle, but rejoicing that 
her ‘Only-begotten was being offered 
for the salvation of the human race, 
and she suffered so much together with 
Him, that, if it had been possible, she 
would with greater willingness have 
borne all the torments that her Son 


6 Tbid., p. 8, italics added. 
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suffered’ (quoted from St. Bona- 
venture). And by this community 
of pain and will between Christ and 
Mary ‘she merited to become in a 
most worthy manner the Reparatrix 
of the lost world’ (quoted from Ead- 
mer), and consequently the Dispenser 
of all the gifts that Jesus acquired 
for us by His Death and Blood.’” 


THE HOLY FATHER SETTLES A 

THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY 

In other words, in all justice we may 
call Mary 
human race: she had provided the flesh 
for the Victim, she consented to His 


the Coredemptrix of the 


offering on the Cross, and joined with 
Him in the dispositions of His own 
heart by her “community of pain and 
will” with Him. One would think it im- 
possible to misunderstand language so 
But the Holy Father apparently 
wished to take pains to bring out the full 
truth. For this teaching that Mary is 
the Coredemptrix was one over which 
theologians of that day still disputed 
hotly. As if hoping to place the matter 
beyond any possible quibble of argu- 
ment, Blessed Pius thought well to add 
even further precision to the above: 


clear. 


since she surpasses all crea- 
tures in sanctity and in union with 
Christ, and since she was chosen by 
Christ to be His associate in the work 
of human salvation, she has merited 
for us congruously, as they say, what 
Christ has merited for us condignly, 


and she is the principal minister of 


the graces to be distributed.””* 


merit” and 
merit’ are terms familiar to theologians. 
Merit is a claim to a reward. If the 
claim is based on a strictly equivalent 
payment, the reward is due in justice; 


Condign congruous 


if based on an inadequate payment, a re- 
ward may yet be fillingly granted by the 
generosily of God. Now, Christ alone 
paid the full price in the rigor of justice 
7 [bid., p. 8. 
8 [bid., p. 9, italics added. 


for our Redemption. But God willed 
that a mere creature, the greatest of 
mere creatures, should also exert her ut- 
most in codperation with Christ, so that 
the Redemption would actually be 
granted to the codperative work of 
both—the one meriting condignly, the 
other congruously. A considerable num- 
ber of theologians, even though far from 
all, had used just such a balanced ter- 
minology to describe the codperation of 
Mary with her Son.’ In the interests 
of avoiding misunderstanding, the Holy 
Father, as it were, gave the nod of ap- 
proval to their formulz when he said in 
the above passage: 


be) 


“as they say. 
Thus, he indicated he wished his words 
to be understood in the sense already 
familiar to theologians. 

The doctrinal conclusion from the 
above development is easy to find: if 
Mary shared in the once-for-all earning 
of all grace on Calvary, it is to be ex- 
pected that she would also have a part 
in the distribution of every grace. In 
other words, she is Mediatrix of All 
Blessed Pius had made that 
fact clear twice in the above-quoted 
passages, where he referred to her as 


Graces. 


“dispenser of all the gifts that Jesus ac- 
quired for us by His death and Blood” 
and as “the principal minister of the 
graces to be distributed.” 


* Fr. E. Druwé, S. J., Professor of Dogma at 
Louvain, writing in the recent symposium, 
Maria, 1, 446-48 (edited by Du Manoir, pub- 
lished by Beauchesne, Paris, 1949), has shown 
that this terminology was used by several 
theologians and devotional writers beginning 
with the seventeenth century. Just three years 
before the appearance of “‘Ad diem illum,” these 
terms were used in this sense by the great 
Mariologist, Cardinal Lépicier (the first edition 
of whose work carried a letter of approval 
from Pope Leo XII1), and in the very year of 
the Encyclical, by the Dominican Hugon. 

Some few theologians to-day think Pius 
X was not clear enough, and maintain that 
Mary’s codperation in the Redemption was 
only remote (in so far as she was Mother of 
Christ), and not immediate (on Calvary itself). 
They seem to us to fail to see the painstakingly 
obvious meaning of the text. But all theolo- 
gians, even the minimists, teach plainly that 
Mary is Mediatrix of All Graces. 
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SOLID BASIS SUPPLIED FOR 
MARIAN DEVOTION 


Such is the solid rock of teaching on 
which genuine devotion to Mary should 
rest, devotion which leads to restoring 
all things in Christ. It remains for us to 
review briefly the principles to be noted 
in any correct devotion to Mary. Now, 
there is nothing so excellent that it 
cannot be abused. The very attractive- 
ness of Mary makes it possible for some 
to distort the concept of Marian devo- 
tion. Hence, the Holy Father warns: 
“  . . the first duty of everyone who 
earnestly desires to win the favor of 
Mary by his homage, must be that of 
amending his sinful and corrupt habits 
and of subduing the passions which urge 
him on to forbidden things.”’! 

But this amendment of sinful ways is 
but a prerequisite: without examining 
the various methods of devotion to Mary 
in detail, Blessed Pius none the less does 
give us the basic principle that must be 
kept in mind in every form of genuine 
devotion: 


if anyone should wish, as all 
of us ought to wish, that his devotion 
to Mary be worthy and in every way 
perfect, he must make progress and 
use all his energy to imitate her ex- 
ample. It is a divine rule that all who 
desire to attain eternal happiness 
must, by imitation, copy in themselves 
the picture of the patience and sanc- 
tity of Christ. ... But since we are 
so weak as to be easily frightened by 
the greatness of the Exemplar, Divine 
Providence has proposed for us an- 
other model, which, though it is the 
closest copy of Christ that human 


11 **Ad diem illum,” p. 13. 


nature is capable of, is more suitable 
to our littleness. This exemplar is 
no other than the Mother of God.”’!? 


Such is the teaching of the “Ad diem 
illum,” a great milestone in the develop- 
ment of Marian doctrine. The Blessed 
Pope did not merely leave us a beautiful 
memorial of his own personal devotion 
to the Mother of God, but authorita- 
tively’? made a great advance in the 
clarification of the doctrine on Mary, 
both by his teaching that Mary is 
Mediatrix of All Graces (his predecessors 
had taught that) and especially by giv- 
ing us priceless instruction on the réle of 
Mary on Calvary. Fittingly, the Ency- 
clical closes with the promulgation of 
“an extraordinary indulgence in the 
form of a Jubilee.”’!* 


12 Tbid., p. 13, italics added. Although the 
Holy Father did not think it opportune to 
recommend any particular method in this 
Encyclical, he did elsewhere show a preference 
for that taught in St. Louis de Montfort’s 
“True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary,” 
in so far as he personally recommended the 
book, and granted the Apostolic benediction 
to all who would read it. This is a most un- 
usual approval for any book. Many theologians 
have noted that Montfort’s method makes the 
most thoroughgoing logical application to one’s 
personal life of the doctrines and principles of 
“Ad diem illum.” 

'3 It is admitted that an actual solemn defi- 
nition may be contained in an Encyclical. It 
is merely required that the Pope in some way 
manifest that such is his intention. But even 
though most Encyclical teachings fall short of 
this degree, they do constitute matter that is 
binding on all Catholics. On this see the words 
of the ““Humani generis” of Pius XII (August 
12,1950): “Nor must it be thought that what is 
expounded in Encyclical Letters does not of 
itself demand consent, on the pretext that in 
writing such letters the Popes do not exercise 
the supreme power of their teaching authority. 
For these matters are taught with the ordinary 
teaching authority, of which it is true to say: 
‘He who heareth you, heareth Me’” (p. 18). 

14 **Ad diem illum,” p. 18. 


Mass Vestments—Symbolism 


By A. BISKUPEK, S.V.D. 


3 THE Old Testament God Him- 
self ordained that a special dress was to 
be used by high priest and priests in the 
performance of public acts of divine 
worship. In fact, we find similar laws 
and customs even among pagan na- 
tions. So it appears to be altogether 
fitting that the Christian Church should 
have adopted from the very beginning 
the same mode of procedure in the cele- 
bration of the divine mysteries. At 
what time Mass vestments assumed 
their present form is not certain, but, 
making allowance for minor changes in 
the course of centuries, they have been 
what they are now for over a thousand 
years. In all probability some of the 
vestments, like the alb and chasuble, 
were patterned after the civilian fashion 
of the time, but were distinguished by 
the better quality of material and the 
richness of ornamentation. When the 
style of secular dress changed, the vest- 
ments kept their form, and the symbol- 
ism gradually attached to them con- 
tributed much to further perfect them 
in accordance with the idea of the Holy 
Sacrifice. So, it is now in vestments, 
distinguished by their form and redolent 
with profound and sacred symbolism, 
that the priest celebrates the Divine 
Mysteries. Through the symbolism of 
these vestments Holy Church suggests 
the virtues and sentiments with which 
the priest should approach the altar of 
sacrifice. The acquisition of these vir- 
tures and sentiments forms the most 
excellent remote preparation for Holy 
Mass. In the following reflections on 
the symbolism of the vestments we fol- 


low the formulas used for their bestowal 
in the rite of ordination, and the prayers 
which the priest is directed to recite as he 
vests for the celebration of Holy Mass. 


ORIGIN AND SYMBOLISM 
OF THE AMICE 


The amice seems to have been intro- 
duced as a protection of the vestments 
from contact with the skin and perspira- 
tion, a very practical purpose in warm 
climates. But the neck or throat is the 
seat of the voice, and so the amice came 
to symbolize the protection, control, and 
sanctification of speech. 

In the ordination of subdeacons the 
bishop presents the amice to the candi- 
date with the words: “Receive the 
amice, by which is signified the sanctifi- 
cation of speech.”” And when the priest 
vests for Mass he prays: ‘‘ Put upon my 
head, O Lord, the helmet of salvation to 
combat the assaults of the devil.”’ 

There is probably no faculty in man 
that is abused more and the cause of 
more evil than speech. St. James calls 
the tongue a world of iniquity, an un- 
quiet evil, full of deadly poison. Yet, 
speech plays an outstanding part in the 
work of the priest. It is by speech that 
he is to praise God in the Divine Office, 
to preach, to offer the Holy Sacrifice, to 
administer the Sacraments, to guide the 
faithful. Surely, speech must be con- 
trolled and sanctified to serve so holy a 
purpose; then only does it become the 
helmet of salvation in the priest’s 
struggle against the assaults of the devil. 
Resourceful as the powers of hell may 
be, they find in speech one of their 
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principal weapons to deceive, confuse, 
and ruin souls. Radio and _ television 
have tremendously increased the power 
of speech for evil. Sanctified speech, 
therefore, is the logical weapon to be 
used in combating the assaults of the 
devil. 
the printed word in our days, the spoken 
word still remains the principal means 
in the work for souls. Fides ex auditu. 
The amice thus conveys an extremely 
Let him 
begin right at the altar to act accord- 


practical lesson to the priest. 
ingly; let him pronounce the prayers 
of the Mass reverently, without any 
changes or omissions. Let him read the 
Epistle and Gospel and preach the word 
of God as the ambassador of Christ *‘in 
omni patientia et doctrina” (II Tim., iv. 
3). And after Mass control of the 
tongue must continue in a speech that 
is true and sincere, kind and consider- 
ate, animated by fatherly charity; then 
there will be no murmuring, no criticiz- 
ing, no bitterness, nor anything that 
hurts confréres or scandalizes the faith- 
ful. How avoided 
through controlled and sanctified speech, 
what edification given to the faithful, 
what peace of heart enjoyed by the 
priest himself! The priest mindful of 
the lessons of the amice and striving 
after control of the tongue is certain of 
the blessing of the Divine High-Priest: 
“Who did no sin, neither was deceit 
found in His mouth. Who, when He 
was reviled, did not revile, when He suf- 
fered, did not threaten” (I Pet., “. 22). 
He will experience the strength and pro- 
tection of the helmet of salvation in his 
daily struggle against the assaults of the 


many sins are 


devil. 

THE ALB OLDEST OF THE 

LITURGICAL VESTMENTS 

The alb is probably the oldest of the 
liturgical vestments. It is the ancient 
white tunic worn by the Romans, which 
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Notwithstanding the power of 


seemed to be particularly suitable for 
the functions of divine worship. In the 
course of time it was shortened to make 
it more convenient for other liturgical 
functions, and thus it became the sur- 
plice. In this shortened form it was 
given to the candidate for the priesthood 
when he was admitted to the clerical 
state through the reception of tonsure. 

The words with which the surplice was 
presented to the ordinand were: ““May 
the Lord clothe thee with the new man, 
created according to God in justice and 
true holiness!’ The minister of Christ 
must be a new man, since a new office 
and a new dignity are bestowed upon 
him. He is separated from the world 
and set apart for the service of God the 
All-holy. Just and holy should be he 
who acts as the mediator between God 
and the people and is to impart to the 
faithful the justice and holiness of God 
through the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. 

Vesting for Mass the priest prays: 


“Purify me, O Lord, and cleanse my 


heart, that purified in the blood of the 
Lamb I may merit everlasting joy.” 
St. John records in the Apocalypse that 
he saw the blessed clothed in white 
garments, which they had washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
The blood of the Lamb will be on the 
altar, and the priest is to place it there 
for precisely the same purpose: to wash 
away the guilt of sin and to bestow upon 
souls the splendor of divine grace. 
Should not the priest be the first one to 
be benefitted by this cleansing operation 
of the blood of the Lamb? For the re- 
flecting mind the blood of the Lamb is 
the most powerful deterrent from sin 
and the strongest incentive to a holy 
life. It keeps before us the price of our 
redemption and with it the malice of 
sin; it cannot but arouse love for Him 
“who loved me and gave Himself up 
for me” (Gal., ii. 20). 
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Offering up the holy sacrifice as the 


representative of the Divine High- 
Priest, the priest, too, should be “holy, 


innocent, undefiled, set apart from sin- 
ners’ (Heb., vii. 26). The obligation to 
strive after perfection, inherent in the 
very nature of the priesthood and en- 
joined by Canon Law, is easily forgotten 
in the busy life of the priest, or at least 
not given the attention it deserves. Yet, 
it is the decisive factor in priestly life 
and work. Perfection calls for persistent 
efforts in the use of the means of grace: 
daily 
conscience, a goodly amount of private 
prayers, frequent confession, spiritual 


reading. Beati immaculati in via! 


PURPOSE AND SYMBOLISM 

OF THE CINCTURE 

Since the alb is a long and wide gar- 
ment, the cincture is necessary to keep 
it close to the body and high enough 
from thé ground so as to prevent it from 
getting soiled or interfering with the 
movements of the priest. Keeping in 
mind the symbolism of the alb, the 
symbolism of the cincture is obvious. 
It stands for self-discipline, self-denial, 
mortification, the use of which is indis- 
pensable if the priest is to remain in the 
state of grace and to advance in perfec- 
tion. This symbolism is evident in the 
prayer which the priest recites when he 
girds himself with the cincture: *‘Gird 
me, O Lord, with the cincture of purity 
and extinguish in me the stirrings of un- 
holy affections, so that there may dwell 
in me the virtue of continence and 
chastity.” 

The priest has consecrated himself to 
a life of perfect and perpetual chastity, 
but his nature has not been changed 
through ordination. Next to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the sexual 
appetite is the strongest in man; to keep 
it in control, strong and determined 


efforts are necessary. He who over- 


meditation and examination of 


comes this stronger passion, will find it 
so much easier to overcome the lesser 
The best place to pray for this 
virtue is at the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice in which Christ, the Virgin 
Priest and Victim, immolates Himself 
and gives us to drink of His blood 
‘springing forth virgins” (Zach., ix. 17). 

The cincture suggests an examination 
of the efforts made for and the care be- 
stowed upon the protection and practice 
of chastity in thought, word, looks, read- 
ing, contact with persons of the other 
sex. Although sins against chastity are 
by no means the greatest (sins against 
faith, hope, charity are greater, ceteris 
paribus), there is, generally speaking, no 
other sin that causes more discontent 
and unhappiness in the heart of the 
priest and is followed by more sacrileges 
and scandals. The terrifying fruits of 
impurity emphasize the necessity of 
watchfulness, reserve, mortification of 
the flesh. He who yields to every crav- 
ing of nature for sense gratification in 
other things, cannot expect to gain con- 
trol over his sensual appetite. How- 
ever, chastity is not only the absence of 
sins against this virtue, but it is, above 
all, the full and joyous consecration of 
mind and body to Jesus, the Virgin 
Priest, the serene and unchanging devo- 
tion to the ideals of the priesthood, the 
sovereign dominion over the unruly 
passions of nature. “‘O how beautiful is 


ones. 


the chaste generation with glory: ... it 
triumpheth crowned forever, winning 
the reward of undefiled conflicts’ (Wis., 
iv. 150). 


ORIGIN AND SYMBOLISM 
OF THE MANIPLE 


This vestment apparently developed 
out of a sort of handkerchief attached to 
the arm of the priest to wipe off per- 
spiration—very likely a necessity when 
the divine mysteries were celebrated in 


warm weather. But the priestly life is 
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service, toil and labor, not only at the 
altar but under all circumstances; he 
must, if dot in the literal sense of the 
word then certainly in its figurative 
sense, eat his bread in the sweat of the 
face. It is of this aspect of the priest's 
life that the maniple is to remind him. 

When the bishop presents the maniple 
to the subdeacon, he says: “Receive 
the maniple, by which are signified the 
fruits of good works.”” And when the 
priest puts on the maniple for the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass, he prays: “‘May 
I be worthy, O Lord, to wear the maniple 
of sorrow and pain in such a manner as 
to merit the reward of labor in exulta- 
tion!’’ Hence, the priest is to bring forth 
the fruit of good works; these works 
imply indeed much grief and sorrow, but 
they lead to the joys of life everlasting. 

Important lessons are derived from 
the symbolism of the maniple. The first 
is that priestly life is inseparable from 
toil and labor, from disappointments 
and every kind of adversity and 
tribulation. The priest who is habitu- 
ally aware of this truth will not be sur- 
prised at the unpleasant obstacles he 
meets with every day; he will know 
how to judge the sense of weariness and 
discouragement at the monotony and 
apparent uselessness of so much of his 
work. He labors for God, and from God 
comes his peace and his reward. 

The second lesson to be drawn from 
the symbolism of the maniple is that 
fruitfulness in the priest’s life is impos- 
sible without a prudent ordering of. his 
time in view of the fact that so much is 
to be done and time is so short. There 
must be a definite hour for rising and for 
retiring, a definite succession of work. 
A daily order according to hour and 
minute, as customary in religious com- 
munities, is out of the question for the 
parish priest, but order in the succession 
of work is possible. First comes what is 
necessary, second what is useful, third 
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what is agreeable to nature. A very 
dangerous error is to imagine that work 
can accomplish everything. Priestly 
work is essentially spiritual, supernatu- 
ral work, work of the Lord, and un- 
less the Lord builds the house, those 
who build it labor in vain. Jesus told 
the Apostles very plainly that without 
Him they can do nothing. Hence, those 
spiritual exercises that keep the priest 
in close touch with his Divine Master 
must occupy the first place in the priest’s 
daily order: Holy Mass with prepara- 
tion and thanksgiving, the Divine 
Office, meditation, some visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary. Spiri- 
tually minded priests wield the greatest 
influence over souls, and whatever their 
success or failure may have been in ex- 
ternal work, at the end of their life of toil 
and labor stands the Divine Master with 
that blissful invitation: ‘“‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant, . . . enter into 
the joy of thy Master” (Matt., xxv. 21). 


STOLE AS DISTINCTIVE GARB 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIERARCHY 


The stole seems to have been a sym- 
bolical vestment from the very begin- 
ning—the distinctive garb of members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. It is 
given to the candidate for the priesthood 
when he receives the first sacramental 
order, that of deacon. The symbolism 
of the stole is extraordinarily rich in in- 
spirational elements: it is the stole of 
beauty, the yoke of the Lord, the robe 
of immortality. 

The bishop puts the stole over the 
left shoulder of the deacon to signify 
that it is only the beginning, not the 
fullness, of the priesthood that is be- 
stowed upon the deacon; but this be- 
ginning, how glorious it is! The bishop 
says: ‘“‘Receive the bright stole from 
the hand of God. Fulfill thy ministry, 
for God is powerful to increase His grace 
to you.” The stola candida marks the 
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the deacon as admitted to the highest 
honor and distinction that can come to 
mortal man, to be an ambassador of 
Christ and dispenser of His mysteries. 
Grateful appreciation of this honor will 
go a long way to make the priest fervent 
and happy in his vocation. This honor 
came to him from the hand of God: 
‘*You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you” (John, xv. 16). God 
thought of the priest from all eternity as 
an object of His special love. But the 
vocation to the priesthood is also the 
vocation to all its obligations, labors and 
crosses; however, if these appear to be 
beyond the strength of man, the priest 
need not be discouraged, for his is also 
the vocational grace of the priesthood, 
and that will be given in proportion to 
his needs. God is powerful to increase 
His grace to the priest without limita- 
tion. 


THE STOLE IN THE ORDINATION 

OF THE PRIEST 

When in the ordination of the priest 
the bishop puts the stole around the 
neck of the priest, he says: ‘‘ Receive 
the yoke of the Lord, for His yoke is 
sweet and His burden light.” In the 
beginning of the rite the priesthood was 
called a burden, the onus sacerdotii, and 
a burden it is in all truth. It is the yoke 
of the Lord; the eternal High-Priest 
‘arried it first, and He called the priest 
to carry it with Him. Jesus will always 
carry the greater part of the burden. If 
the priest looks upon the matter at all 
in the light of faith, he cannot but feel 
happy at seeing himself honored and 
loved by God beyond measure; he will 
desire to show his gratitude and rejoice 
if called upon to do hard things for God. 
Let him be convinced that faith and 
fervor have alarmingly cooled off, if he 
sees only the burden of the yoke without 
appreciating its matchless honor and 


sweetness. 


Putting on the stole for the celebra- 
tion of Mass, the priest prays: “‘Re- 
store to me, O Lord, the robe of im- 
mortality, which I have lost through 
the sin of the first parent, and although 
[ approach Thy altar unworthy, may I 
yet merit eternal joy!’ Strong and 
vigorous life is needed to carry the yoke 
of the Lord serenely and generously. 
The injury inflicted upon us by sin and 
evil passions must be remedied. The 
immortality lost by our first parent was 
in the first place sanctifying grace, 
which is the seed of life eternal; in the 
second place, the immortality of the 
body which was added to Adam by way 
of a preternatural gift. Grace, immortal 
in its own nature, was restored to us 
through the death of Our Saviour; the 
immortality of the body will be re- 
stored to us at the resurrection of the 
dead. Yet, grace is not given in a rigid, 
unchangeable state, but as a seed that is 
to grow and to develop through our co- 
operation. Conscious of the weakness 
and fickleness of human nature, what 
must be the intensity of the priest’s de- 
sire when he prays for restoration of that 
immortality of life—that is, for perse- 
verance in the spirit of the priesthood! 
Upon the vigor of the life of grace will 
depend whether or not and to what ex- 
tent the yoke of the Lord will be found 
sweet and His burden light. What con- 
tradiction and hypocrisy it would be to 
pray for this immortality when ap- 
proaching the altar in the state of mortal 
sin! And even where there is no mortal 
sin, contradiction remains if the priest, 
satisfied with spiritual mediocrity, makes 
no appreciable effort to strengthen that 
life. But if the priest lives a spiritual 
life, striving to come ever closer to the 
ideal of the Divine High-Priest, he will 
find the yoke of the Lord sweet and His 
burden light, and he knows that in due 
time he will receive his final reward in 
eternal joy. 
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SYMBOLISM CONVEYED BY THE 

CHASUBLE 

The chasuble is the last of the vest- 
ments bestowed upon the priest in the 
rite of ordination. It is put over all the 
other vestments, and thus serves excel- 
lently as the symbol of charity, which 
implies the presence of all virtues—the 
fulfillment of the whole law. As the 
chasuble is the most beautiful and the 
most conspicuous of the priestly vest- 
ments, so charity ought to be the dis- 
tinctive mark and virtue in the priest’s 
life. 

When the newly ordained priest is 
given the chasuble in preparation for the 
first Holy Mass which he will celebrate 
together with the bishop, the bishop 
says to him: “‘ Receive the priestly vest- 
ment by which charity is signified; for 
God is powerful to increase unto thee 
charity and perfection of work.” Char- 
ity is love of God with our whole heart, 
our whole soul, our whole mind and all 
our strength; charity urges the priest to 
spend himself and to allow himself to be 
spent in the service of God and souls. 
Charity makes no exceptions, no reser- 
vations, but aims in all things at perfect 
conformity with the will of God. Upon 
the perfection of charity depends the 
perfection of all other virtues, the per- 
fection and success of the priest’s life 
and work. But lest the priest be 
frightened by the dazzling splendor of 
the ideal placed before him, he is assured 
that God is powerful to increase his 
charity and with it the perfection of his 
work. Every Holy Mass is meant to 
bring the priest closer to the Divine 
High-Priest, to increase his love, to 
make him more perfect. 

Towards the end of the Ordination 
Mass, immediately after the priest has 
received the power to forgive sins, the 
bishop unfolds the chasuble (which the 
priest has worn up to now folded up on 
his back), and says to him: ** May the 
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Lord clothe thee with the robe of inno- 
What a wonderful combination 
of ideas: charity symbolized by the 
chasuble, forgiveness of sins, and inno- 
In Holy Mass the priest has 
offered the body that was delivered for 
us, the blood that was shed unto the re- 
mission of sins. Should the priest not 
be the first to profit by its fruits? The 
priest is to forgive sins—should he not 


cence!” 


cence! 


have his own sins forgiven in the first 
place? Charity and sin are incompati- 
ble. Love seeks to please the Beloved, 
but sin offends Him. And in order to 
please Jesus, the priest will have to seek 
not only his own salvation but also that 
of others. What will be his attitude 
towards hearing confessions? His char- 
ity will give the answer. If he loves 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd, he will seek 
the lost sheep, knowing that this is the 
great desire of the Saviour’s Sacred 
Heart; there will be joy in heaven over 
one sinner doing penance more than over 
ninety-nine who do not need penance. 
And not only will he seek the lost sheep, 
he will be eager to make the good better, 
the holy holier, for this is joy for Jesus, 
the Holy One and Lover of innocent 


souls. 


LOVING ACCEPTANCE OF 

CHRIST’S YOKE 

With these thoughts in mind, we are 
prepared to appreciate the prayer which 
the priest recites as he puts on the 
chasuble before Mass: “‘O Lord, who 
hast said, ‘My yoke is sweet and My 
burden light,’ grant that [ may carry 
that yoke in such a manner as to merit 
Thy grace.” Loving and 
acceptance of the yoke will be a delight 
for the Heart of the Divine Master, and 
He will reward it with an increase of His 
love and grace. Filled with the love of 
Jesus, the priest will not be surprised as 


generous 


if something unusual happened to him 
when he feels the burden of his priestly 
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yoke. He will realize the incompati- 
bility of charity with murmuring and 
complaining, with criticizing and con- 
demning those who appear to be the 
cause of his trials. Such patient and 
generous charity would be the proper re- 
turn for the love which the Divine High- 
Priest showed him by calling him to His 
service and placing him among the 
princes of His people. The priest will 
prove himself to be the good and faithful 
servant, who merits to enter into the joy 
of the Lord. 

These are precious lessons which Holy 
Church teaches through the symbolism 
of the vestments, a moving fervorino 
she addresses to the priest as he is about 


to offer the Holy Sacrifice. To learn 
these lessons would exercise a tremen- 
dous influence upon the priest’s life and 
work. Fr. Chaignon, S.J., certainly was 
right when he said that the manner in 
which the priest says Mass is for him a 
matter of life and death. Mass is either 
a source of untold blessings for him, or it 
becomes the occasion of judgment and 
condemnation. Mindful of the lessons 
of the vestments: “I will take the 
chalice of salvation and call upon the 
Lord. I will call upon the Lord and I 
shall be safe from my enemies.” ! 

1 The foregoing reflections are based on the 
writer’s larger work, ‘“‘Conferences on the Rite 


of Ordination” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 








Unusual Spanish and 
Portuguese Liturgical 
Customs 


By RAPHAEL M. HUBER, O.F.M. Cap. 


iis Is pleasingly different in 
many respects. Its history, its architec- 
ture, language and dialects, its manner 
of dress and costumes—all tend to give 
the Iberian peninsula distinctive fea- 


tures. Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Visigoths, Byzantine-Greeks, 
Moors, Jews, Austrian Hapsburgs, 


French Bourbons and Flemish Dutch 
have all tended to make up the present 
composite Spanish national homogene- 
ity. The religion of Spain is almost 
100% Catholic; but other religious 
sects (Jews, Greek-Orthodox, Moham- 
medans and Protestants) are allowed to 
worship in their own churches, mosques 
or synagogues provided they make no 
outward displays or public propaganda. 
It is however chiefly with ecclesiastical 
Catholic functions, ceremonies and cus- 
toms that this article is concerned, es- 
pecially as they strike the Catholic 
priest from the United States. Let me 
offer as examples a few distinctive fea- 
tures. 


SOME PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE 

SACRED VESTMENTS 

As soon as the priest begins vesting 
in the sacristy for Mass, he notices dif- 
ferences. The amice (or humeral linen 
cloth) placed over the shoulders has the 
two ribbons (or pieces of white tape) at- 
tached to the smaller side rather than to 
wider parts of the amice, so that this 
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vestment seems to cover the whole back 
of the priest’s cassock down to the waist- 
line rather than only his shoulders. The 
two ribbons are not sewn on to the 
amice but rather have two little pieces of 
wood, covered with linen, which are in- 
serted into two holes (much like links 
placed into the cuffs of a shirt). 

The alb (or white garment that covers 
the cassock) again has no white pieces 
of tape to tie under the neck, but rather 
two cords hanging down from either side 
and held close together by a knob which 
slips back and forth—much like the 
green cord attached to a bishop’s pec- 
At the end of the two cords 
is a little tassel. A similar little knob, 
pushed up or down, holds fast or un- 


toral cross. 


loosens the maniple (on the priest’s left 
arm). Around the waistline the alb is 
held tight by a cincture, where again, 
after a noose is made at one end and 
the two tassels are slipped through it at 
the other ends of the cincture, the node 
is held taut by the same little knob that 
one pushes back and forth. Strange to 
narrate, the same cord, knob, and tassels 
are noticeable in the pictures and statues 
of Our Lady of Fatima. 

The opening at the top of the Spanish 
chasuble is so small that the priest must 
invariably first remove his spectacles to 
avoid an unpleasant accident. 

The Spanish biretta is 
The four (not three) divisions 


strikingly 
unique. 
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ou top are turned upwards so that the 
biretta, held upright, could easily serve 
as a small collection basket. 

In the Jesuit Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Cordova, the deacon and sub- 
deacon during the Solemn High Mass on 
the Feast of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
(July 31) wore a strange sort of stole 
over the vestment around the neck. 
Since the Spanish vestments are cut so 
close at the top and hardly pass over the 
head, the “stole collars” added distinc- 
tively to the festive robes of white dam- 
ask embroidered with gold. 


THE CHALICE, ITS COVERINGS, 

AND THE SACRED LINENS 

Now regarding the chalice parapher- 
nalia. First, the chalice is frequently 
narrow both at the base and at the cup. 
The purificator (or linen cloth to dry the 
chalice after Holy Communion) is in- 
variably pleated, not put together in 
three folds as customary in the U.S.A. 
Over the host is placed a little circular 
decorated and embroidered sort of pall, 
whose only purpose seems to hold the 
host in place on the paten. In Portugal, 
it has given way to a small square piece 
of linen. 

The real pall is very small and barely 
covers the chalice. It is much smaller 
than the ones used in the United States, 
and is carried between the folds of the 
corporal in the burse. In some churches 
I found two corporals in the burse—one 
to spread over the altar cloth, the other 
to envelop the pall. 

At the Mass the server places to one 
side the little circular host-covering, 
and from the Offertory on the priest 
uses the regular pall to cover and un- 
cover the chalice. Over the pall is 
placed a little gold or silver spoon to 
which is attached a piece of white ribbon 
(about an inch wide) which hangs down 
over one side of the chalice. Over this is 
placed the chalice veil, frequently just 


thrown over the chalice without any 
attempt to make the customary tri- 
angular appearance as seen when placed 
on the altar. The hosts are almost as 
large as the paten. 


SLIGHT VARIATIONS IN THE 

MASS CEREMONIES 

The Mass proceeds regularly until the 
Offertory. The server—not the priest— 
usually folds the chalice-veil. After the 
blessing of the water the server holds the 
cruet tight, and from it the priest takes a 
few drops with the aforementioned little 
round spoon. At the Capuchin Church 
(called Iglesias de Jesus) at Madrid, the 
finger cloth (used in drying the hands 
after the Lavabo) was tied to the candle- 
stick. Both candles are usually placed 
at the two extreme ends of the altar, 
probably to give better light for reading 
the prayers of the Missal. 

At the Sanctus the server lights a 
smaller candle (much like the “‘bugie”’ 
bishops, prelates, provincials of Reli- 
gious Orders use during the celebration of 
Mass), and places it close to the priest’s 
right arm. The little candle remains 
lighted until after Holy Communion of 
the priest when the server again ap- 
proaches the altar and holds it near to 
the paten as the priest collects any re- 
maining detached particles of the conse- 
crated host. The bugie candle is then 
extinguished. 

At the Last Gospel the server again 
holds the left of the two larger candles 
near the altar-card so that the priest 
may more easily read the beginning of 
St. John’s Gospel or the Gospel of a 
Vigil or commemorated Saint having 
the privilege of a special historical Gos- 
pel. 

At the Cathedral of Seville, where 
St. Ferdinand the Catholic (cousin of 
St. Louis IX of France) lies buried (for 
which reason the altar in the apse is 
dedicated to Santa Maria de los Reys) 
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I found two heavy silver missal stands 
on rollers. The server simply trans- 
ferred the book from the missal stand 
on the Epistle side to that on the Gos- 
pel side—and vice versa after Holy Com- 
munion. 

At the Church of Santa Cruz in 
Coimbra, Portugal, where St. Anthony 
of Padua (or “of Lisbon,” as the Portu- 
guese prefer to call him) joined the 
Franciscan Order, and where the “Holy 
Queen of Portugal” (St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal or St. Isabel, the Portuguese 
for Elizabeth) lies buried, I found a 
silver ciborium entirely covered with 
hard black wood (walnut?) that matched 
perfectly the wood of the communion 
rail. The lid of the ciborium, too, was 
covered with the same highly polished 
wood. 

Aside from the candles, electric bulbs 
are now frequently placed in the candela- 
bras for illuminating purposes. Candles, 
rather than votive lights, are used be- 
fore statues and images. The candles 
are very narrow and long, rather than 
short and wide. At shrines (e.g., at 
Lourdes, St. Anthony of Padua, St. 
Francis at Assisi, etc.), beautifully deco- 
rated candles are sold before the church 
or in an adjoining religious article store; 
these are lighted and carried in proces- 
sion, during Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, or placed before a statue or 
image. 


BEAUTIES OF MODERN SPANISH 
STATUARY AND PAINTING 


Spanish statues are most beautiful 
and almost human in expression. They 
have a personal, not stereotyped, look. 
The Blessed Mother smiles at the In- 
fant in her arms, or looks benignly on 
her suppliant devotees. The Infant may 
stroke a lamb’s head while the Virgin 
Mother looks complacently on. 

On one side of a lovely pastoral scene 
above the altar in a church at Madrid 
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I found a real cane or pastoral staff 
and on the other side a little shepherd’s 
straw hat so that, when the Christ 
Child left His Mother’s arms, He might 
be ready to go out and attend to His 
sheep—a beautiful allegorical story all 
in itself. 

Statues are usually dressed with real 


linens, embroidered dresses or vest- 
ments. At Granada, in the Church of 


St. Cecilio near the famous Alhambra, is 
a significant statue of the Mater Dolor- 
osa. The Sorrowful Mother wears a 
jewelled crown, her shoulders are cov- 
ered with a long flowing black cope 
(such as a priest would wear at the Libera 
after a Funeral Mass), and teardrops 
fall down her rosy cheeks. In her right 
hand she holds a real lace handkerchief 
so that she may dry her tears. On her 
left finger she wears two rings, whereas 
at the waist a real priest’s cincture with 
the usual tassels and knobs holds to- 
gether her white garb. It is a beautiful 
and significant statue of the priest- 
mother, Mary the CoRedemptrix of 
man’s salvation. 

At the Church of St. Isidore in Seville, 
I found a little aeroplane attached to a 
chain hanging down from the arms of 
the Blessed Mother to indicate that she 
had been chosen the patroness of avi- 
ators. 

During Mass women wear their black 
mantillas over their heads, while their 
arms are rigorously covered to the wrist. 
Many American women with short 
sleeves encounter difficulty when trying 
to enter a church in Spain. A young 
man of the Catholic Action group in 
Segovia carried on frantically when 
some American women thus attired tried 
to enter the Cathedral one Sunday 
morning while Mass was still going on. 
Later, in the afternoon, they were per- 
mitted to enter, but even then the old 
sexton gave them a deeply disapproving 
look. Priests are ordered to refuse Holy 
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Communion to women who approach 
the altar rail with rouged lips! Either 
you obey the church laws in Spain or you 
stay out! 

But otherwise Spain is delightful. 
Even in summer time Madrid with its 
dry heat is highly preferable to Wash- 
ington or New York with their swelter- 
ing humidity. Barcelona belongs to 
the latter type, but even here in Granada 
in the south of Spain (where I am writ- 
ing this article) the temperature is de- 
lightful: Granada of course lies high. 
It was different in Cordoya and Seville 
into which it seemed that even the hot 
air from the desert sands of Africa had 
penetrated. 

The Alhambra at Granada, where 
Washington Irving wrote his famous 
story of Moorish conquest and of sub- 
sequent expulsion by the Catholic 
monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, is 


just around the corner from our hotel, 


perched on top of a hill at the foot of 
which flows the River Darro. 


GRANADA THE CRADLE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


In the Cathedral treasury may be 
seen the jewel case of Queen Isabella, 
from which she once took her jewels to 
build and equip the fleet of Columbus 
before he sailed the uncharted seas 
towards a new continent—America. 
Our guide called the jewel chest ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s cradle’! 

Only a few paces from the treasury the 
great Queen lies buried in a vault next 
to her husband, Ferdinand of Aragon. 
But their bronze coffins, mellowed by 
age, are now so hidden away in dark- 
ness that a boy had to hold a lighted 
candle that we might view the last 


resting place of the Queen who brought 
the light of Faith of an ancient Europe 
to the distant shores of America. 
Surely that same light guided her 
through the shadows of the Vale of 
death to the brightness of Eternal Light! 
Et lux perpetua luceat ei! 

Correspondingly, in the Cathedral of 
Seville now rest (since 1898) the remains 
of the immortal Christopher Columbus 
(Colon) whom Isabella so generously 
aided. On the wall, opposite to his 
tomb, held high by four women repre- 
senting Leon, Castille, Aragon and 
Andalusia, a huge representation of St. 
Christopher carrying the Christ Child 
on his shoulders has been frescoed. 
Christopher, of course, means “Christ- 
bearer.” How significant to know that 
Columbus, whose very first name signi- 
fies “‘Christ-bearer,” should have been 
the one to bring the faith in Christ and 
the cross of Christianity from Spain and 
to have planted the same on our Ameri- 
can shores! 

Directly opposite to the side entrance 
to the Cathedral of Seville, leading to 
the tomb of the great discoverer, is the 
“Archivio de las Indias’’ where original 
documents pertaining to his memorable 
achievements and signed by the first 
Admiral of the Atlantic and Viceroy of 
the Catholic King of Spain are preserved. 

Much more could be written about 
Spain—past and present—in all of its 
historical, cultural and religious rami- 
fications, but this will suffice for the 
present. May this article attract to 
the hospitable shores of Spain—Amer- 
ica’s mother-land—many pilgrims, visi- 
tors and shoppers! Spain has a charm 
all its own. It was Spain that first 
brought Christianity to America. 
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Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


IV. Jesus Christ. 


: \ LENGTHY article on Ludolph 
of Saxony’s Life of Jesus Christ, which 
appeared in The Month as long ago as 
1872, the late Fr. Coleridge, S.J., 
himself the author of a series of nine 
volumes about the person of Our Lord, 
drew attention to the huge accumula- 
tion of material for a more perfect 
understanding of Our Lord’s life which 
His continued life in the Church and 
in her chosen children, the Saints, has 
provided for us. “*‘Happy the day,” he 
wrote, 
spiritual doctrine shall have been duly 
made to bear their part in eliciting the 
fuller sense of the Gospels, in echoing 
the notes of Our Saviour’s voice and 
making His foot-prints clearer to the eyes 
of His devout followers, and when less 
lofty means and methods of illustration 
shall have been laid under due contribu- 
tion—history, the study of antiquities, 
the more familiar acquaintance with the 


sé 


scenery and natural characteristics of 


the Holy Land! 
a Life of Our Lord more detailed, or 
more historically perfect than the work 
of Ludolph.”” Having said this much 
“*...it will 


sweeter or more refreshing to the weary 


That day may see 


he adds: never see one 
pilgrim soul.” 

What the saintly Jesuit prayed for 
las been granted to us in the magnifi- 
Pére de Grandmaison: 
In these 


cent work of 
it is the author’s life-work. 

1 “Jesus Christ, His Person, His Message, 
His Credentials” (3 volumes, Sheed = and 


Ward). 
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when all these rich sources of 


By Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J.' 


splendid volumes he has overlooked 
nothing, neglected nothing that could 
shed a brighter light upon the Saviour’s 
person, or contribute to a clearer knowl- 
edge and a deeper understanding of 
His work in the world, as well as a 
better appreciation of His continued 
influence in it. For it remains ever 
true that, though He has vanished from 
sight, Jesus has not wholly left the 
“Behold I am with you all 
the days that are coming, 


world: 
through 
until the consummation of the world” 
(Matt., xxviii. 20, Knox translation). 


AUTHOR DEVOTED WHOLE LIFE 
TO WORK 


, Y . 
Léonce de Grandmaison was_ born 


in 1868. His brother, a major-general 
in the French army, was killed at 


Soissons in 1915. Léonce entered the 
Jesus and was ordained 
priest in 1898. Thereafter his _ life 
was spent in teaching, editing the 
Jesuit Review, Les Eludes, contributing 
to a number of learned periodicals, and 


Society of 


lastly, but by no means least, in the 
discharge of an exacting priestly minis- 
try. However, throughout these years 
one thought preoccupied his mind, one 
ambition spurred him on, one supreme 
This 
all-absorbing purpose was the magnifi- 
cent study of Christ’s personality and 
work with which he has enriched Cath- 
olic scholarship and rendered to the 
truth 
a service of such outstanding 


holy passion mastered his life 


cause of which is the cause 


of Christ 
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value as to secure for him the gratitude 
not only of contemporaries but of gener- 
The writing of 
this great book may be said to have 


ations yet to come. 


been his special vocation, and for its 
realization nature and grace had com- 
bined to endow him with exceptional 
gifts of mind and heart. This was also 
his own chosen task. In the course 
of a retreat, while still a novice, he 
jotted down the following memorandum: 
‘Plan for a great work: 

Jesus prepared; 

Jesus on earth; 

Jesus enduring in the Church. 

Benedic, Domine Jesu!” 


Here we have the blueprint of the man’s 
whole existence, one he never lost sight 
of even while other duties engaged his 
attention to the extent that it seemed 
impossible that he should have strength 
for aught else. However, when a man 
of his temperament has set his heart 
on a noble task, nothing is allowed to 
divert him from his purpose and some- 
how all other studies and occupations 
are made to forward the progress of the 
work primarily in view. 

The title of the book indicates its 
special character and aim. The pur- 
pose is frankly apologetic. It is to 
demonstrate to an unbelieving world 
the true nature of Christ’s personality— 
the fact, that is, that though He went 
about among His contemporaries as 
if He were one of them and no more, 
He actually was the Son of God, and, 
though He vanished from men’s sight, 
His saving activity has not ceased but 
goes on through the Church He founded. 
He remains the Church’s — invisible 
Head, so that every member of that 
holy organism, whatever its rank or 
position in it may be, derives from Him 
the grace that is its life. He is the 
Vine whose every branch draws from 
Him alone the divine sap that enables 
it to burgeon, to blossom, and to yield 


its fruit on the day of the eternal vin- 


lage. 
SCOPE AND SOURCES OF WORK 


In the original French P. de Grand- 
maison’s work consists of two large 
As the subtitle indicates, it 
unequal 
Since his purpose is mainly 


volumes. 
falls into three sections of 
length. 
apologetic, the author naturally begins 
by proving the historical fact of Christ’s 
existence. This basic fact has been 
denied on the flimsy plea that, apart 
from our Holy Books, no adequate 
evidence from independent or disin- 
terested witnesses can be adduced in 
support of the claim that such a person 
as Jesus Christ ever existed in the flesh. 
However, even if this were so, our 
Sacred Books can claim as much his- 
torical authority as any other docu- 
ment whose testimony is accepted 
without question in the secular sphere. 

Jewish testimony to Jesus is scanty. 
The famous passage in Josephus has 
almost certainly been tampered with 
by a Christian interpolator, and, on 
the whole, the little that Jewish litera- 
ture has to say about Him is pure fable, 
mostly of an offensive and blasphemous 
nature. 

Much more valuable is the testimony 
of pagan writers. Its very jejuneness 
and an unmistakable undertone of con- 
tempt guarantee its objectiveness. Sue- 
tonius, writing in the second century, 
describes the Christians in scornful 
terms as people addicted to a new and 
pernicious superstition (Vero, xvi). 
Tacitus, a man no less contemptuous 
of foreign superstitions, makes five 
important statements about them in 
one of those terse sentences that char- 
acterize his style. “The Christians,” 
he writes, “‘owe their name to Christ 
who was crucified by the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate, during the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius. Though suppressed 
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...this detestable superstition broke 
out anew, not only in Judea ... but 
likewise in Rome and found nu- 
merous adherents” (“‘ Annals,” IIT, xv, 
44). 

It remains then that the Christian 
writings (that is, the Gospels, the 
Epistles of St. Paul and those of the 
apostolic Fathers) are the chief, as 
they are the richest and the most re- 
liable, sources of information about 
the Founder of our religion. In addi- 
tion to these sources, there are certain 
literary monuments of the earliest 
period of the Church, such as_ the 
Didache, the first letter of St. Clement 
of Rome, and others. However, valu- 
able as they are, these writings are 
only an echo of a mighty voice, the 
reflection of a strong light, whereas 
every page of the Gospel reveals a 
personality without compare, so much 
so that even Renan saw himself forced 
to confess that “‘something like a 
radiance, gentle yet awe-inspiring, a 
divine energy underlines the words, 
isolates them from the context, so that 
a critic has no difficulty in identifying 
them” (‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” Ixxxi). 


EXPLORATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SOURCES 


In the course of his exploration of 
the Christian sources, de Grandmaison 
subjects the Gospels to a searching 


analysis. He uses them, it goes without 
saying, at first solely as_ historical 


documents and as the prime sources 
of information about the person of 
Christ. He begins, therefore, by es- 
tablishing their historicity and their 
reliability. True, the originals have 
perished, but the copies now in existence 
are older than any manuscripts of the 
classics—the authenticity of which no 
one questions. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus, the Vaticanus, the Sinaiticus, 
reach back to the fourth century, and 
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the papyri found in recent years show 
that extracts at least of St. John’s 
Gospel were known in Egypt in the 
second half of the second century; 
there are those who ascribe these pre- 
cious fragments to the first decades of 
that century. The earliest MSS. of 
the Greek classics date from the ninth 
century. On the other hand, there 
exists a grand total of some 2300 MSS. of 
the Greek Gospel, more than forty of 
them being over a thousand years old. 
By itself alone this fact should incline 
any unprejudiced person to accept the 
authenticity of our Sacred Books. In 
point of fact, for such persons the matter 
is clinched by the existence in the world 
at this day of a society, very much alive 
and not hemmed in by any political 
or racial barriers, that attests this 
authenticity because it has read and 
expounded these writings from the 
beginning of its existence. If we pre- 
sumed to question the authenticity of 
Tacitus or Livy, we should be regarded 
as barbarians; yet, as we have seen, the 
documentary support of these works 
cannot be compared with the immense 
weight of manuscript authority that 
guarantees the Gospel. 


CONDITIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
PALESTINE 


In the next section the author de- 
scribes the political, social and religious 
conditions of Palestine at the time of 
Our Lord’s appearance among the Jews. 
This is the supreme event in history. 
In this section the author comments 
at some length on the salient points 
of Christ’s teaching—God’s _ father- 
hood, the kingdom of God, life ever- 
lasting. We may note an important 
observation he makes in this connection. 
It is that Our Lord’s message, as handed 
down to us in writing, is fragmentary. 
The Evangelists give us only a small 
portion of the Master’s teaching, which 
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was almost continuous and spread over 
a period of over two years. The longest 
connected narrative is St. Matthew’s 
account of the Sermon on the Mount. 
It consists of 110 verses. If they were 
read aloud, slowly and distinctly, as 
when one addresses a crowd, the time 
required would be much less than an 
hour. However, “‘the little that has 
been preserved is sufficient for the 
foundation of the religion of the spirit” 
(II, p. 99, English translation). An- 
other observation is to the effect that, 
apart from a handful of fanatics who 
do not count, all who make it their busi- 
ness to collect the teachings of the most 
important religions of mankind for the 
purpose of comparison, take Our Lord’s 
teaching as the ideal standard by which 
they appraise the content of other reli- 
gions. If the teaching of the latter 
approximates to that of Christ, even 
if only remotely, it thereby acquires a 
certain status; if it echoes Christianity, 
however feebly, it wins for itself an 
incontestable dignity. This assessment 
takes place as if by a tacit and very 
significant agreement. 

This section of the great work ends 
with several valuable appendixes, one 
of them being about the parallel be- 
tween Socrates and Jesus first made by 
St. Justin, Martyr, and often repeated 
since. The best-known instance, per- 
haps, is furnished by J. J. Rousseau in 
his book entitled “La Profession de Foi 
du Vicaire Savoyard.” The parallel 
is worked out in detail, to the advantage 
of Jesus Christ. The Greeks’ admira- 
tion for the philosopher—Origen, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus and others—may well seem 
extreme; has he not been described as 
a martyr of truth? Rousseau is more 
objective. He has these memorable 
words: “If the life and death of 
Socrates are those of a sage, the life 
and death of Jesus are those of a God.” 


judicial sentence. 


But is not such a comparison an ir- 
reverence? If you compare two things, 
or two people, there must be some com- 
mon quality in them. What is there in 
common between Socrates and Jesus? 
Only human nature, and the fact that 
both died the victims of an iniquitous 
Even the very real 
grandeur of the philosopher’s death is 
marred by the request to his friends that 
they offer a cock to Aésculapius. Soc- 
rates did not believe in the gods. He 
was condemned to drink the hemlock 
because he taught the youth of Athens 
a purer religion than the grotesque and 
obscene mythology of the populace. If 
he wanted to be humorous, he indulged 
a very heavy kind of humor in this, the 
most solemn moment of his life—the 
last. It remains that Jesus Christ is 
without compare. 





ANALYSIS OF OUR LORD’S 
PERSONAL LIFE 


The pages devoted to an analysis 
of Our Lord’s personal life, of His 
attitude to God and to the people 
around Him, are among the most 
striking. When he describes what he 
calls Christ’s religion (that is, His 
attitude towards and before God), the 
author stresses the most remarkable 
trait of that religion, namely, the ab- 
sence of the least trace in His soul of the 
anxiety, the fear, or the just indignation 
or at least the dissatisfaction with our- 
selves which arise in us from the vision 
of our unworthiness and essential noth- 
ingness. The purest and holiest must 
needs go through this experience, where- 
as Christ possessed from the first, and 
most fully, that harmony and “con- 
naturality” (as the Scholastics call it) 
with the Deity which is the ultimate 
goal of the spiritual life. The author 
quotes an interesting remark by a 
Hindu convert: ‘‘There are those who 
speak of Christ as the supreme mystie. . 
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That is the tendency of those who 
are not inclined to accept the divinity 
of Christ. Christ is not the supreme 
mystic, He is the Master of the mystics, 
the Saviour of the mystics” (II, p. 206). 
This is why we do not observe in Christ’s 
life any of those violent states—trances, 
insensibility, abstraction from surround- 
ings—which mark the progress of the 
mystic, especially in the first stages; for 
as the soul’s assimilation to its God 
increases, it is less overpowered by the 
divine proximity and begins to enjoy 
a serenity and a tranquillity which are 
the prelude of the repose in God that 
constitutes eternal life. 

In the conclusion of this analysis of 
Our Lord’s interior life, *limpidity” 
is singled out as its most striking charac- 
teristic, together with a sincerity utterly 
incompatible with either exaggeration 
or idle promises, a directness that toler- 
ates no artifice, that has no truck with 
politics, Knows no selfish interest, no 
collusion with the world. P. de Grand- 
maison, who has read everything, quotes 
St. Catherine of Genoa who was wont 
to sum up her intuitions of the mystery 
of the Godhead in the one word “nef- 
ezza’—an almost untranslatable term. 
“Neatness” is too common; perhaps 
limpidity, crystalline clearness, will do. 
“The inner life of Jesus,” the author 
says, ‘offers the most beautiful picture 
of the limpid fullness of God's being 


that it was ever granted to men to 
behold. The riches of the Gospel, in 


so far as we can catalogue them, find 
their equilibrium and their fulfillment 
in the matchless limpidity of Christ’s 
soul” (IT, pp. 235, 236). 


A TRUE SUMMA ON CHRIST’S 
PERSON AND TEACHING 


What I have written is a very in- 
adequate analysis, but it will have 
made clear that here we have no con- 
ventional Life of Christ. Perhaps P. 
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Didon’s book has most affinity with 
the present work. In 
avowed apologetic aim, it is not unduly 


To achieve his end the 


spite of its 


controversial. 
author had to clear up misunderstand- 
ings and refute misrepresentations, but 
all the time his aim is constructive. 
The book may very properly be de- 
scribed as a treatise De Verbo Incarnato. 
But our author is not an abstruse, 
dry-as-dust theologian, and though the 
book is not a “Life” in the customary 
sense of the word, the Christology—tor 
this is what the work amounts to- 

comes out of the biography, a circum- 
stance that imparts to it a vividness 
and a concreteness which are all too 
often lacking in the works of the pro- 
divine. In this work the 
priest and the educated layman possesses 
a real Summa where he can find all he 


fessional 


wants to know about the person and 
the teaching of Christ. The actual 
life of the Saviour is told with sufficient 
fullness, but the reader's attention is 
mainly focussed on the personal char- 
acter, the psychology and the signifi- 
eance of the teaching of Our Lord. 
When such a task is approached by one 
who comes to it not only with the trained 
intellect of a theologian and a psycholo- 
gist, but likewise with the heart of a 
believer, the result of his studies cannot 
fail to strengthen the faith of the reader 
and to arouse in his heart a new loyalty 
and devotion to the most wonderful 
personality that was ever seen on this 
planet. The author has overlooked none 
of the objections and denials, whether 
old or new. His confutation of them is 
often spirited, but at no time is it con- 
temptuous or uncharitable. Such ele- 
vation and serenity of mind only belong 
to those who know themselves to be in 
possession of the truth. 

A quotation from the author’s own 
conclusion will be the best ending of 
these remarks. “* The aim of this book,” 
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he writes, “has been to throw a clear 
light on the person of Jesus, the greatest 
fact in religious history. A long famil- 
iarity with the texts of the Gospels and 
their setting has convinced us that many 
Christians are only imperfectly —ac- 
quainted with the motives supporting 
their faith, while many sincere un- 
believers strangely exaggerate the rea- 
sons by which they think they are 


justified in rejecting Christ’s message.” 


This passage reveals the motive that 
prompted the writing of this great work. 
Yet, though the work is not primarily 
one of “edification,” that very desirable 


objective is by no means forgotten. 
They who read this book with the care 
and attention that it calls for, will not 
fail to share in some measure the happy 
experience of two men on a dusty 
Palestinian road who, as they trudged 
along weary and depressed, were joined 
by a third traveller whom they only 
recognized at the journey’s end. But 
the stranger expounded the Scriptures 
to them as only He could, for they are 
all about Him. ‘*‘Were not our hearts 
burning within us,” they said, “when 
He spoke to us on the road, and when 
He made the Scriptures plain to us?” 
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Clean Bodies: Clean Hearts? 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 


Ox: or the customs for which 
Americans, or to be more accurate 
citizens of the United States, are known 
throughout the world is the use of the 
daily bath. We are perhaps the cleanest 
people in the world, where the body is 
concerned. All modern houses have 
bathrooms and many older houses have 
had them installed. It is rare not to 
find an interior bathroom in this coun- 
try. In districts and mining 
villages private bathrooms are wanting, 
but their absence is an exception, not 
the rule. Even in these latter places 
efforts are being made to provide them. 

So common has the daily bath be- 
come, some people cannot begin their 
day without first having showered, at 
least. They have become so used to it 
they consider it a necessity; as necessary 
as their morning coffee and cigarette. 
They say a daily shower not only gives 
you that clean feeling, but it also wards 
off colds and tones up the whole body; 
not to mention the prevention of what 
the soap and deodorant makers con- 
stantly stress, as the supreme evil of 
life—body odor. So, they use these 
and many other safety devices in ever 
greater volume “in order to be sure.” 


some 


AMERICAN CULT OF THE 
DAILY SHOWER 


If we look at this American phenom- 
enon in a detached manner, we shall 
discover that it is comparatively new. 
At the turn of the century private in- 
terior bathrooms were not by any means 
common, and the daily shower, espe- 
cially in the winter months, was practi- 
cally non-existent. It is interesting to 
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note that when the first bathtub was 
offered for sale, about 1820, a greal howl 
of protest was heard throughout the 
land. In fact, the Philadelphia Com- 
mon Council seriously debated pro- 
hibiting bathtub bathing between No- 
vember first and March fifteenth (income 
tax day to us). Historic Boston, the 
Athens of America according to some 
Bostonphiles, enacted an ordinance for- 
bidding such bathing except on medical 
advice. The first bathtub was not in- 
stalled in the White House until 1850. 
Previous to that date, we presume, His 
Excellency followed the common custom 
of bathing in an ordinary tub before the 
kitchen fire on Saturday night. The 
latter custom is illustrated in the story 
about the farmer who asked the room 
clerk of a city hotel what the rates were. 
The clerk replied that a room with bath 
was $2.50 a day, but one without bath 
was $1.50. The farmer thought for a 
moment, then decided to take the 
cheaper room, saying: “‘I’ll be gone be- 
fore Saturday.” Judging from the 
rates quoted, the incident occurred a long 
time ago. 

PERSONAL CLEANLINESS AND 

HEALTH FADDISTS 

How times have changed! A modern 
house without a private bathroom, and 
above all a shower, would be considered 
a monstrosity. Yes, indeed, Americans 
are the cleanest people on the face of the 
earth in so far as bodily cleanliness is 
concerned. Health faddists, plumbing 
fixtures manufacturers, soap and de- 
odorant merchants loudly praise fre- 
quent bathing and all its accessories. 

It is significant that there is no divine 
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blessing on mere cleanliness of body. It 
is true that the proverb says: ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.” But the 
proverb doesn’t say what kind of cleanli- 
ness, though the common inference is 
that it refers to bodily cleanliness. If so, 
one may wonder how the proverb is 
justified. ‘There is one country whose 
peopleare noted for their neatness and ad- 
diction to frequent bathing, but who have 
an uneviable record in illegitimate child- 
ren. Their corporal cleanliness doesn’t 
include moral rectitude. 

If, however, the cleanliness refers to 
moral purity, to a clean heart and soul, 
then it certainly is most conducive to 
godliness. Our Divine Saviour in His 
marvellous Sermon on the Mount put 
the seal of his approval on purity of 
heart: ‘‘Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God.’”’ When He 
spoke of the heart, He meant the soul 
and its intercourse with God. The soul, 
of course, cannot see as the eyes see, for 
the soul is a spirit and has noeyes. But 
the soul is of its nature made in the 
image and likeness of God, and is in- 
tended to be united toGod. As the eyes 
of the body cannot desire to be united 
with things they cannot see or apprehend 
in a sensible way, so the soul cannot 
desire to possess or to be united with 
God, the purest and holiest of Spirits, if 
it does not know or see Him by faith. 
‘God is a spirit and He must be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.” St. 
Peter said that hearts are purified by 
faith (Acts, xv. 9). 

If the soul is kept pure of moral stain, 
its natural inclination (or perhaps one 
should say its natural destiny) to possess 
God and be united to him is vastly in- 
creased. And with the increase of its de- 
sire, God is more thoroughly possessed. 


CHRIST BLESSED CLEANNESS 
OF HEART 


This is why Jesus blessed cleanness of 


heart. He did not bless cleanness of 
body. Nowhere in His divine words is 
there the slightest recommendation to 
be clean of body, and therefore to adopt 
the American custom of the daily bath. 
His dearest friends and His disciples 
could hardly be said to have bathed 
daily. And, be it said with all rever- 
ence, Jesus Himself was no different 
from others of His time and circle in this 
respect. He even defended His apostles 
against the captious criticism of the 
Pharisees, who complained to Him that 
they ate without having first washed 
their hands. His words deserve to be 
given as they are recorded by St. Mark, 
for they furnish divine approval of what 
has been said heretofore: “‘Hear ye 
Me and understand. There is nothing 
from without a man that entering into 
him can defile him. But the things 
which come from a man, those are they 
that defile him. ... For from within out 
of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness. All these evil things come 
from within and defile a man. If any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear.” 

This does not mean that Jesus advised 
contempt for the body and its legitimate 
needs; He simply did not take them into 
consideration, in so far as blessing them 
was concerned. They were so unim- 
portant when compared with the needs 
of the heart. That is why He laid such 
great stress on the necessity of purity of 
heart. 

The heart or the moral life of the 
individual was the all-important matter 
with Christ. The body may be as clean 
as the snow on Mount Blanc and as 
sweet-smelling as all the perfumes of 
Araby, but if the heart that gives life to 
the body is not pure, then the person 
emits an odor worse than any that re- 
sults from lack of a daily shower. It is 
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a spiritual odor that arises from a 
corrupt heart; it is an odor that offends 
the nostrils of God. Some of the Saints 
by a divine gift could smell this noxious 
odor of souls corrupted in sin. St. 
Bernard is credited with the saying: 
““A soul in mortal sin is more dis- 
gusting in the sight of God than a 
rotten corpse of a dead dog to us.” 

Would it not be worth while and in 
conformity with Christian morality to 
take at least as much care of the heart as 
of the body; and to keep the heart pure 
from sin and vice rather than the body 
from physical dirt? Is not the soul of 
more value than the body, and more to 
be cared for than the body? Of what 
use to keep one’s body clean and to 
neglect one’s soul? Yet, how often does 
it happen that people are finicky about 
keeping the body clean, and careless— 
even contemptuous—of the manner in 
which they treat their souls! O, | 
know how many people there are, and 
their number is daily increasing, who do 
consider their hearts. But it is only for 
physiological motives, not Christian 
convictions. 

A woman was being tried for traffic in 
marijuana cigarettes, called *‘reefers’’ by 
initiates. She happened to remark that 
she hated dirt and therefore took several 
baths daily. Note several. Judging 
from accompanying disclosures, she did 
not seem to have any hatred for moral 
dirt. She would have had, if she was as 
solicitous for the purity of her soul, as 
she was for the cleanness of her body. 
One can be very clean of body, but very 
filthy of soul. Of course, filthiness of 
soul cannot be seen by the eyes of the 
body because spiritual things are ap- 
prehended only by spiritual faculties. 
But God knows how filthy souls may be, 
no matter how clean our bodies and how 
fashionable our clothes. ‘* Man looks at 
the face of a person but God considers 
the heart.” 
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WORSHIP OF BODY IS 

SPREADING TO-DAY 

Why is there so much attention given 
to the body (which ultimately will be- 
come the food of worms) and so little 
attention, comparatively, to the purity 
of the heart? St. Paul furnishes one 
reason: sensuality blinds the eyes of 
the soul and prevents them from seeing 
true beauty—the beauty of virtue, and 
above all the beauty of God. ‘The 
sensual man perceiveth not the things 
that are of the spirit of God, for they are 
darkness to him and he cannot under- 
stand; for they must be spiritually 
examined.” Again, *‘the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal.” 

When men leave off striving for purity 
of heart, they will cultivate the body, 
and at times almost worship it. The 
nudist fad is an instance. Modern fic- 
tion and modern movies—in fact, the 
whole tendency of modern life—tend to 
nourish sensuality. Present-day em- 
phasis is on bodily perfection and cor- 
poral comforts. Note the radio and 
television programs that are sponsored 
by soap and deodorant makers. These 
things, unless controlled and severely 
disciplined, can corrupt and keep cor- 
rupted the heart of man. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to stress even more the 
necessity of keeping the heart free from 
sin, and to prefer a clean heart to a 
washed and perfumed body. Our Di- 
vine Lord’s words are more to be valued 
than the dire warning of soap merchants, 
for His words are “spirit and life.” A 
Christian should be convinced that the 
bad odor of a sinful heart is much more 
to be avoided than the odor of an un- 
washed body, which can be prevented or 
smothered by the generous application 
of soap and perfume and a dozen other 
things. In fact, perfume seems to have 
had its origin in its taking the place of 
body baths. 
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CANONIZATION OF THE 

“GENTLE MARTYR OF PURITY” 

A comparatively recent application of 
this truth is worth recalling, in order to 
illustrate the point and to show how pur- 
ity was rewarded. Maria Goretti was a 
poor, illiterate Italian girl, not twelve 
years old, who resisted an attack on the 
integrity of her body and on the purity 
of her soul, and in so doing was stabbed 
to death. She not only resisted unto 
death because of her horror of sin as an 
offense against a personal and loving 
God, but she also reached the heights of 
Christian heroism, when she prayed for 
her murderer and offered up her life to 
win for him the grace of repentance. 
Her sacrifice and prayers were answered. 
The man who attacked her not only won 
a pardon from the State, after years of 
solitary confinement, but he was also 
given the grace of true repentance by 
God, and is now employed in a religious 
house, where he intends to spend the rest 
of his days in serving the servants of 
God in humble tasks and the doing of 
works of penance. 

Last June Maria Goretti 
clared a Saint by Pope Pius XII in a 
held outside the Vatican 
Basilica. Saint Peter’s holds about 
60,000 people, but in this case it was too 
Ten times 60,000 persons as- 


was de- 


ceremony 


small. 
sembled in the square of Saint Peter’s— 
the largest throng ever to attend a 
canonization. The Pope explained why 
so great a multitude were present. It 
was because “‘of the blinding splendor 
and bewitching fragrance of this lily 
clothed with crimson, whom we have just 
now, with the deepest joy, inscribed in 
the catalogue of the Saints, the little, 
gentle martyr of purity, Maria Goretti.” 

God provides for the needs of each age 
as it unfolds towards its final doom, for 
he wills the salvation of all the people all 
time. This age of interior bathrooms 
and daily showers needs to be reminded 


that the soul is more to be cared for than 
the body, and purity of heart more to be 
prized than cleanliness of body. The 
Lord Jesus Christ gave a divine endorse- 
ment to spiritual purity and passed over 
as unworthy of mention cleanliness of 
body. Bathing is not wrong, of course, 
even a daily bath or shower. But 
America ought to strive for a higher 
honor than to be known the world over 
as the country of the bathtub and the 
shower. 

What great advances our people would 
make in that business which should be 
the chief concern of man—the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of his soul—if they 
were as solicitous to purify their hearts 
as they are to wash their bodies. The 
body may be as clean as virgin snow, but 
this will not of itself enable one to see 
God. Not to corporal purity was the 
divine blessing given, but to purity of 
heart. 


WIDOWED MOTHER SEES 
DAUGHTER CANONIZED 


Another remarkable feature of Maria 
Goretti’s canonization was the presence 
of her widowed mother, now over 80 
years old. As she looked and wondered 
at the host of people paying spontaneous 
homage to her little daughter, did she 
regret that her poverty prevented her 
from having the luxury of a private bath- 
room, which would have provided her 
children with a daily shower after their 
hard work in the fields? Did she regret 
that she could not provide her loving and 
beautiful daughter with nice clothes, like 
the children of more wealthy parents 
had, and also was unable to present her 
to “‘society,” as the custom is in our 
democratic United States, where each 
one is supposed to be equal to his 
neighbor? Hardly. 

She did not train her daughter to 
attend chiefly to the body and neglect 
the soul, as is done by too many mothers 
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—even Christians. She did not stress 
the necessity of cultivating beauty of 
face and grace of form, so as to impress a 
rich suitor and make secure her temporal 
needs. But she did teach Maria to love 
and protect at all costs the purity of her 
soul, a purity which, once obtained in 
the water of Baptism, never once was 
lost or even tarnished. So strongly and 
thoroughly did she teach this lesson that 
her dear little daughter, the apple of her 
eye, suffered death at the hands of a 
lustful youth rather than disobey it. 

When she heard the “ vivas”’ that arose 
from 600,000 throats in the Piazza of 
Saint Peter’s, a sound that smote her 
ears like thunder, she must have felt 
repaid ten thousand times over for the 
loss of her daughter, who was closer to 
her now than she was in life. For 
Maria is now with God, and will ever be 
with God, and her soul united to God by 
the unbreakable bond of eternal beati- 
tude is closer now to the soul of her 
mother, since there is no barrier of hu- 
man flesh to prevent their intimate 
union. ‘‘He who is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit with Him.” As the Lord is 
everywhere but in a most wonderful 
manner in the souls of the just, in whom 
He dwells as in a precious tabernacle, it 
can be said that the “‘lily clothed in the 
crimson” of her own blood is nearer to 
her good pious mother than before. 

No, Mrs. Goretti did not regret the 
lack of facilities in her humble home, 
facilities we take for granted in this 
country of material comforts. But she 
did thank God that she was the instru- 
ment in the divine hands to fashion a 
little heart and kept it pure and bright, 
so that it could see God on earth by faith 
and love and chastity—a little heart that 
will see God forever in heaven. On 
earth Maria did not see God with her 
bodily eyes, but only with the eyes of her 
heart. Because her heart was clean, it 
saw God and was joined to Him in the 
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bond of love. Now, in reward for her 
heroic love of purity on earth she will be 
bathed forever in the radiance which 
shines with inexpressible splendor on the 
face of God. 

How much this lesson is needed by 
those who care only for the body and for 
those things that serve the body, to the 
neglect and injury of their immortal 
souls! It is needed especially by those 
females who strive for physical ‘*gla- 
mor,” who when preparing for fashion- 
able parties give such minute attention 
to their bodies—bath, perfumes, cos- 
metics, etc.; whose every hair is in 
place; whose complexion is smooth as 
satin; whose clothes are in the latest 
fashion, though in this instance the body 
is almost as exposed as covered. It isa 
common expression among females who 
strive for glamor that they “‘haven’t a 
thing to wear.” How true, even when 
they are clothed in the latest fashion! 
Of them it can be said: “‘ Fully clothed, 
they have little on.” How far will 
modern undress go? 


DOING ALL FOR THE 
GLORY OF GOD 


Why could not the bathtub and the 
shower and their many accessories be 
used in a Christian way, so as to make 
them serve the moral life of the soul to 
the glory of God? St. Paul urges us to 
do all things for this end, whether it be 
so common a thing as eating or drinking. 
“All whatsoever you do in word or in 
work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by Him.” Since bathing is a 
human activity, it ought to be done for 
these sublime ends. It will not make 
the practice less agreeable; it will sanc- 
tify it. 

In the Sacred Scriptures there is a - 
canticle in which such things as fire, hail, 
snow, water, etc., are called on to “bless 
the Lord.” Water is thus addressed: 
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‘“*O, every shower and dew, bless ye the 
Lord; praise and exalt Him above all 
forever.’ If such inanimate things are 
apostrophized, why not call on bathtubs, 
showers, soap, etc., to bless the Lord 
also? ‘‘O ye bathtub, bless the Lord. 
O ye scented water, bless the Lord. O 
ye expensive perfume, bless the Lord. 
O ye special soap, bless the Lord. O ye 
proper shade of powder, bless the Lord.” 
(Blessing the plumber by whose craft 
the facilities are installed and repaired is 
left to individual discretion.) 

Such sentiments will raise one’s 
thoughts above the physical type of 
cleanliness sought and direct them to the 
Lord of all purity, who hates with an 
infinite hatred every blemish of sin, but 
who overlooks the imperfections of the 
body—even B. O.—provided there is 
purity of heart. 


Would it not be profitable to have 
printed and placed before one’s eyes on 
the wall of the bathroom or shower, in 
water-resistant form,such words as those 
of the Royal Psalmist: ‘‘Wash me yet 
more from my iniquity and cleanse me 
from my sin, for my iniquity is ever be- 
fore me. Create a clean heart in me, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within my 
bowels.” 

Bathing, whether frequent or in- 
frequent, will then be a reminder that 
the washing of the body is not enough to 
make one really clean; the heart and 
soul should also have their bath—and 
more frequently even than the body; 
for the body is corruptible but the soul 
will live forever. In this way you will be 
certain not to offend either the neighbor 
or God. ‘Blessed are the clean of 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
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Collar § Rabbi Incorporated 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


= upon a time in a not distant 
diocese a seminary professor published 
some little lessons in liturgy. Our elder 
clergy may remember away back when 
these small essays appeared, and busy 
editors were pumping printer's ink into 
a newly born diocesan weekly paper. 
One of these little lessons included a 
translucent and utterly unmistakable def- 
inition of a wax candle. For ever after 
even the quasi-sapiens fringe of seminar- 
ists were mentally equipped to dis- 
tinguish and extinguish a candle of 
whatever length and whatsoever bees- 
wax content. The venerable professor 
has long since gone to his reward, and 
now the high time seems to have come 
for the tradition of defining terms to be 
carried on with a clear definition of the 
roman collar and our bosom companion, 
the rabbi. This attempt will be made 
from a_ strictly 
Source material is not lacking, even 
though the little lessons in the liturgy 
have long gone the way of all flesh and 
most books. One dusty dictionary calls 
the rabbi a “rabat” (Fr., raballu): part 
of the dress of diocesan clergy consisting 
of a small piece of black cloth attached 
to a rudimentary collar and falling on 
So much for the scholarly 


non-liturgical angle. 


the chest. 
business of defining terms. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 


Now with a slightly crestfallen chest 
let us take leave of the dictionnaires and 
the doctrinaires for a typed tour along 
the road of reality that we all must 


travel. It is common knowledge among 
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the better Latinists that every diocesan 
Liber Manualis does make mention of 
the time and place where the rabbi and 
collar must be worn. Possibly these regu- 
lations are aimed at curbing the 
roaming collars of the more ardently 
peripatetic school of fellow-travellers. 
However, our more aged pastors can re- 
call those hateful and hectic days of the 
APA Movement when the diocesan 
priests dared not appear in public wear- 
ing the roman collar, because there was 
real danger of insult from the ignorant 
and physical violence from the intoler- 
ant. About the only relic we have of 
those bitter days is some small-bore 
heretic who celebrates National Brother- 
hood Week by treating his pews to a 
diatribe against the Church. In ou 
efficient era of the A & P chain stores 
the old menace of bigotry has been 
somewhat insulated, so we wear our 
proper clerical garb in high Summer 
and higher collars not- 
Surely the times and the 


temperatures, 
withstanding. 
temperatures have changed so much 
that even the disunited brethren have 
assumed the roman collar. Nowadays 
it becomes increasingly difficult for our 
own people to tell which is who unless 
they resort to the unpressed pants 
method of identification. Fortunately 
this test is almost as unmistakable as 
the professorial definition of a wax 
candle. 

Very recently a scholarly, albeit ex- 
pensive, book called “Clerical Dress and 
Insignia” has come off the press. But 
even this exhaustive treatise cannot 
unhorse the fact that the humblest 
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little rabbi and the more or less white 
collar are still the people’s choice hall- 
The rabid AP- 
A’ers have long gone the way of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, but their 
walking ghosts must stumble in frustra- 
tion over the fact that the very object of 
their bigotry is now the accepted badge 
of honor. The now potent rabbi and 
collar combination has been known to 
chill many a richly deserved parking 
ticket. The roman collar is often the 
open-sesame to the better seats at the 


mark of their priest. 


ball game, and it occasions many a 
cherry greeting from the parochial 
school youngsters in the .not-so-grand- 
stand. The good Father, cruising in his 
automobile (85° % on parochial business 
according to the income tax report), has 
observed the lips of the people on the 
sidelines form the word p-r-i-e-s-t as 
the sacerdotal six-cylinder whizzes down 
the pike. Truly there is weight and 
warning in the saying that you can 
spot a roman collar a mile away. Speak- 
ing of spots, many a vagrant drop of 
soup de jour or gravy ancilla does fall on 
the rabbi, and must wait too long for 
some Shakesperian dry cleaner to “‘out 
the damned spot.” 


POPULAR INSIGNIA OF THE 

PRIESTLY OFFICE 

Somewhere along the clothesline of 
history the collar and rabbi have be- 
come the people’s popular insignia of 
priestly office, and all this in spite of the 
female parishioner who invariably re- 
fers to the rabbi as ‘“‘a dickie.”” Such 
misnomenclature is flagrantly infra dig- 
according to the more masculine Latin- 
ists and liturgists. But the ablest 
among them does not seem capable of 
changing her manner of speech. 

The variety in the cut and cloth of the 
rabbi and the over-all height of the 
roman collar will always remain very 
catholic, as any observer can observe at 


any XL Hours vesting ceremony when 
the grips are opened for action. The 
roman collars come in every imagin- 
able human size, some very high and 
others so low, and all stamped with 
such highfaluting trade names as Vati- 
can, Cathedral or Pius (sometimes 
spelled “‘pious” by an errant adver- 
tizer). On occasion the rush of duty and 
the quirks of fate seem to combine 
against the shopping reverend, and in 
his holy haste a purchase is made of a 
few over-sized collars. Then the sym- 
pathetic segment of the parishioners 
will remark with sadness that the good 
Father is getting so thin. This reducing 
ruse is not recommended by any health 
magazine or authoritative ascetics man- 
ual. Seasonally we meet the familiar 
“thou wilt” collar, which is a strictly hot 
weather number. The passing parade 
of padres seems to have marched away 
with the rare reverend from the hinter- 
land who always wore the more depend- 
able Federal rubber product that shines 
without buffing. This passé number 
always came in the large economy size, 
and was topped with a derby of ancient 
vintage. 

There are rumors of a new-fangled 
paper collar that has come on the market 
with a guarantee to solve acute laundry 
problems. Our more conservative minds 
are wont to wonder whether this new in- 
novation is actually fireproof. The 
general opinion is convinced that the 
paper collar should not be worn by 
preachers of the choleric school of pulpit 
oratory. At one time or another most of 
us have gone through the harrowing ex- 
perience of just what damage a sudden 
and resounding sneeze can do to the 
collar button’s eye that fails. If cloth 
can so easily rip asunder, what will mere 
paper do in the moment of emergency 
when things are about to come to the 
parting of the ways? 

A gandering look at the “Class” 
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pictures on the walls of fame along the 
seminary corridors somehow leaves the 
returnee with the suspicion that the 
current crop of photographers is a bit 
too clever for clarity. Any similarity 
between the pictures and the priests 
we know seems to be purely accidental 
on purpose. The camera trade ought to 
supply a scorecard so that the long ab- 
sent alumnus might better recognize 
the reality in the flesh. It is evident 
that the altitude of the roman collars 
seems to increase by geometric pro- 
gression as one courses back through the 
album of the seminary years. A glance 
at the untouched photo on a passport 
still remains as a salutary lesson in 
humility. 


SOME MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS OF 

INVENTIVE GENIUS 

The morning mail brings in a new 
high or low in the field of inventive 
genius. Now we can purchase a 51% 
beeswax processional candle—with pro- 
tector song sheet and candleholder com- 
bination. “This is something entirely 
new, the notice states, “‘a stiff card- 
board drip collar, five inches in diam- 
eter, protects the hand from hot wax, 
and at one and the same time provides 
the words for hymns, even a coat of arms 
or other figures may be added for a small 
additional cost.” A final clincher comes 
with tht startling news that the com- 
bination becomes a handsome _ sou- 
venir. Is there to be no end to this tor- 
rent of commercial genius? Frankly, 
that reference to the drip collar seems a 
bit on the snide side. 

The pages of history and the duration 
of matrimonial cases furnish lasting 
evidence that Holy Mother Church 
moves slowly and deliberately. On the 
contrary, our roman collars have been 
known to make very sudden and un- 
announced movements that detach the 
rabbi—collar buttons notwithstanding. 
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In public this detachment from worldly 
things presents a picture that sickens the 
Arrow Collar Man, and this plight is es- 
pecially disconcerting when your bosom 
pals at the banquet table will not tell 
you of the unannounced divorce of 
linen from broadcloth. Given time and 
a substantial subsidy, we can hope that 
some inventive agency may solve even 
this vexing problem. In fact, there is 
news that our world planners have come 
up with a new ultra in the shape of 
matching cuff links and collar buttons. 
The gifted spiritual directors will be re- 
ceiving specimens of this latest creation 
come next name’s day. 


ARTICLES OF CLERICAL GARB 
MISNAMED 


The rabbi and the wearers thereof are 
forever catholic in variety. Rabbis 
come in all sizes and shapes to suit— 
if not fit—-any sacerdotal torso. We are 
all aware that the laity are not always 
completely familiar with the trade 
names given to our various articles of 
clerical garb. The laundry list always 
includes one white “‘surplus,” and Mrs. 
Greene-Lettuce is thrilled to death at 
the sight of all the priests marching 
along in their somber black “caskets.” 
We all have heard about the church 
goods store where the astounded lay- 
man overheard the leather-lunged clerk 
shout up the freight elevator for some- 
one to send down “One black rabbi, No. 
609.”’ Needless to say there was a look 
of relief on the customer’s face when a 
piece of black cloth came sailing down 
the chute rather than the bearded 
keeper of the corner synagogue. 

For the sake of ecclesiastical exact- 
ness, it seems proper to close with a 
little small talk about the tiny red 
wedge that adorns the rabbis worn by 
our good monsignori; without doubt 
you have noticed the furtive little red 
triangle sewed onto the background of a 
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broad black rabbi. Sometimes this bit 
of red is barely visible to the naked eye; 
again you may notice three small red 
buttons that have been added. This is 
probably in honor of the Trinity. 

Among the rank and file clergy you 
may have observed the various linings 
on the reverse side of certain rabbis that 
seem to have taken on the crimson of 
hope against the day when the spirit 
moves over the waters from Rome 
freighted with rightly reverend honors 
for the deserving. Pious psychologists 
and the diocesan geographers relay the 
information that we have many ez- 
pectans expectavi candidates for the cape 
of good hope. 

Among your souvenirs in the bottom 
bureau drawer are many rabbis of vari- 


ous conditions of servitude, and at least 
one example of the super de luxe school 
of embroidery. This rabbi is a wondrous 
specimen of fancy needlework, but to 
the unpracticed eye of the priest the 
general effect is vaguely reminiscent of a 
tree fungus or a pie crust which the 
kitchen ancilla left too long in the oven. 
Along crochet row these fancy rabbis 
are the last word in elegance, but for 
some reason the good Father relegates 
these works of artistry to a lasting rest- 
ing place in the bottom drawer. Here is 
its final ending, and also the end of this 
little lesson about our roman collar and 
that bosom pal, the rabbi—a combina- 
tion you can spot a mile away or even 
less by noting the unholy ashes of a gift 
cigar. 
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Homies FOR THE Monvru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P. 





Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


The Church Is One 


“For the Lord hath built up Sion, and He shall be seen in His majesty” (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The diversified appeal of Catholicism to 
the outsider is called the ‘Four 
Viarks of the Church.” 

(2) The unity, holiness, catholicity and apos- 
tolicity of the Church add up to her 
divinity. 

(3) We need not be theologians to appreciate 
these salient traits of Catholicism. 

(4) The Church’s unity has a timely appeal 
to-day. 

(5) Catholic faith admits of no “ifs” or “buts.” 

(6) The highly active rdle of the Papacy in our 
day dramatizes the unity of the Church. 

(7) The uniformity of Catholic worship in the 
Mass is another popular evidence of 
unity. 

(8) Men may glory in having split the atom, 
but they are beginning to grieve over 
the tragic fissions in human society. 


BRETHREN: With the stream of con- 
verts to the Faith steadily rising in our 
day, you may wonder just how these 
conversions come to pass. How is a 
person drawn to the Catholic Church, 
notwithstanding the plausible reasons 
for resisting its allure? What is this al- 
lure of the Church? A conversion is a 
work of grace, we know; but we also 
know that grace works through our 
natural faculties, such as our reason and 
affections. These natural faculties need 
natural objects to set them in motion. 
What, then, is this drawing power of 
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Catholicism on its natural side? <A 
person may affiliate with other religious 
denominations because he feels that 
there should be some religious obsery- 
He shrinks from being 
But a person 


ance in his life. 
an out-and-out heathen. 
can join the Catholic Church only be- 
cause he is satisfied that she is divine: 
that her origin, her teachings, her sacra- 
ments, her authority are from Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. 

Now, this divinity of the Church is 
not obvious, no more than was the divin- 
ity of Christ during His earthly ministry. 
So to contend would be to indict as will- 
fully blind a host of decent, sincere Jews, 
not to mention the Apostles themselves 
during the greater part of their associa- 
tion with Christ. But if Christ’s divin- 
ity was not obvious at a first glance, His 
character, teaching and works added up 
to divinity. So, His Church has certain 
characteristics or marks which add up to 
divinity: she is one, holy, catholic and 
In addition, there is that 
miracles woven 


apostolic. 
unending skein of 
through her history which recent Popes 
have pointed out as the proof-positive 
of her divinity. 

These traits or marks are level with 
popular intelligence, for Christ founded 
His Church for the multitude. Nor do 


ee 
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they require any great spiritual insight 
for their recognition. Magdalene was 
not a spiritual person when she recog- 
nized Christ, nor was the Good Thief. 
The Church's like that of 
Christ, Therefore, her 
divinity must be discernible through the 


mission, 
is to sinners. 

mists of sin and passion. Grace power- 
fully assists the process, but at this 
initial stage grace does not confer spiri- 
tuality or clairvoyance. 
in these talks | am concerned with the 
marks of the Church, not in a theologial 
way, but simply as they appeal to the 
mind. Viewing the 
through a telescope, and from his scien- 
tific background, the astronomer com- 
prehends much about them which we 
But on a clear night we can all 
behold the stars and become enamored 
of them. So, without being theologians, 


popular stars 


miss. 


we can all appreciate the stellar attrac- 
tions of the Catholic Church, as her 
four marks might be called. 


UNITY IS A POWERFUL 

ATTRACTION TO-DAY 

I think the unily of Catholicism must 
have a powerful attraction for earnest 
seekers to-day. There is so much dis- 
unity and dissension in the world: the 
disunity of divorce in families; the dis- 


unity of class-warfare in nations; sec- 
tarian disunity among Christians; and 


the unending disunity of world con- 
flict. That men feel this disunity keenly 
is clear from the efforts of the sects to 
unite, and the effort of nations to com- 
pound their differences first in the 
League of Nations and now in the U. N. 
Men everywhere are making sacrifices 
in order to enjoy the blessings of unity: 
nations accept the abridgment of their 
sovereignty; workingmen submit to a 
discipline which sometimes runs to the 
despotic for the sake of being organized; 
the sects are relinquishing their rugged 
Protestant individualism and working 


Accordingly, 


for a common creed and a common wor- 
ship. People so avid for unity must be 
struck with the unity of Catholicism. 
Indeed, they are more forcibly im- 
pressed by it than Catholics themselves. 
Some it makes apprehensive, for know- 
ing that in unity there is strength, they 


fear that Catholics may abuse their 
power. Hence Paul Blanshard’s Jere- 
miads. 


Non-Catholics generally understand 
that the Catholic Faith is one and in- 
divisible; that it is all of a piece; that a 
Catholic holds with the Church in all her 
teachings, or is not a real Catholic. 
When there is some public discussion of 
subjects like mercy killing, divorce and 
birth-control, the press may canvass a 
number of non-Catholics and get various 
responses. But it may not approach a 
single Catholic, for it feels that it knows 
what a Catholic will say. And if a par- 
ticular Catholic took a position different 
from the Church’s, the press would be 
loath to publicize it for fear of incensing 
its Catholic readers; it knows the in- 
telligent Catholic’s intolerance of de- 
viation in doctrine. 


CATHOLIC UNITY DRAMATIZED 
BY PAPACY 


This unity of Catholicism is drama- 
tized for the non-Catholic to-day by the 
Pope’s highly active surveillance over 
the world-wide Church. Papal ac- 
tivity is widely publicized in the secular 
press. Non-Catholics learn from their 
newspapers how living and active is the 
teaching authority, and how real and un- 
remitting is the Pope’s governance of the 
universal flock. They read of his ap- 
pointment of bishops, his excommunica- 
tion of dissidents, his sanction or dis- 
approval of various movements or 
trends of thought, his definition of doc- 
trine, his canonization of Saints, his en- 
joining of prayer or reparation, his es- 
tablishment of some devotion and his 
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ceaseless admonitions and exhortations 
to the Catholic body. Non-Catholics 
know that the authority of the Pope is 


based, not only on the cordial consent of 


the governed, but on their faith and 
consciences as well. It is reported that 
the late Chief Justice Hughes once re- 
marked that no effective comity among 
the nations of the world is possible with- 
out their docility to some great moral 
authority like the Vatican. 


MODERN MAN YEARNS FOR 
SOLIDARITY 


Non-Catholics certainly are _ fully 
aware of the unity of Catholics in wor- 
ship and discipline. The term “Mass’”’ is 
quite familiar to them. They thus know 
why Catholics so scrupulously attend 
church on Sunday morning. They know 
that the Mass is offered in every Catho- 
lic church. They know that Catholics 
uniformly insist on the sacramental 
character of marriage. They know that 
Catholics uniformly desire the Last 
Rites when they are critically ill. And 
they certainly know about Friday ab- 
stinence. Ex uno disce omnes is what 
they must say of Catholics. “You only 
have to know one Catholic to know the 
lot of them. Some of them may affect 
to be liberal and understanding; but 
question an article of Catholic Faith, or 
the authority of the Church, or the 
Mass, and these are as hard-shelled as 
all the rest.” 


Time was when such solidarity was 
frowned on, when Protestants boasted 
of their nuclear fission, and nations 
hugged their minuscule sovereignties, 
and the boss scorned to be talked to by 
his hirelings as an equal and the laborer 
revelled in his impecunious independ- 
ence. But that it all past. Unity, har- 
mony, comity, solidarity, fraternity, 
organization, association—these are the 
watchwords of to-day. These are the 
dream of modern man. He has grown 
weary of partisanship for the sake of 
partisanship, with all its splintered 
loyalties and abortive programs. He has 
a great respect for majority opinion, and 
he is coming to see that the “‘majority 
opinion” in Christendom is Catholic. 
The shifting sands of a pseudo-liber- 
alism have been discredited. There is 
something degenerate about a philos- 
ophy that feeds its children—its Hisses, 
Remingtons, ef al.—to the Moloch of 
Communism; that begins its Odyssey in 
the light and culture of Paris, and ends 
it in a forced labor camp in the wastes of 
Siberia. Men to-day are looking for real 
authority and leadership, for benign 
ideals, for a humane rationale of man’s 
nature and destiny. In only one quarter 
can man find what he is seeking; there 
is only one “Good Shepherd,” there is 
only one safe anchorage for the human 
spirit, there is only one abiding haven 
for the human heart. This explains in 
part the allure of Catholicism to-day. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
The Church Is Holy 
“They drank from the spiritual rock which was Christ’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Church’s holiness can have a strange 
attraction in evil times like ours. 

(2) The priority of prayer in Catholic ob- 
servance is a witness to the Church's 
holiness. 

(3) The emphatic supernaturalism of our re- 
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ligion is another evidence of its holiness. 

(4) Sanctifying grace is everything in the 
Catholic scheme of salvation. 

(5) The Church’s attitude towards sex and 
marriage evidences her holiness. 

(6) The serried ranks of Catholic sainthood 
postulate a powerful factor for holiness 
in their religious background. 





es 
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BRETHREN: Some of you may think 
that holiness, which is the second mark 
of the Church, would be more likely 
these days to deter converts than to at- 
tract them. Our age is so sensual, 
greedy, worldly, skeptical, materialistic. 
It might almost be called, as Christ 
called his contemporaries, a “‘wicked and 
adulterous generation.”” But remember 
that in that same generation, so severely 


stigmatized by Christ, multitudes were . 


found to follow John the Baptist, and 
later Christ Himself. John the Baptist 
worked no miracles to attract the curious 
and sensation-seekers; he was not even 
an orator in the popular sense of the 
term. He had nothing but his trans- 
cendent holiness to recommend him, and 
it was a very austere holiness as well. 
And predominant among his following 
were publicans and sinners. So even 
evil persons are strangely attracted by 
holiness. Magdalene was an evil person 
when she was first attracted to Christ. 
So was the Good Thief. Conscience is a 
powerful fifth-columnist for God in the 
sinner’s breast. It is so autonomous, so 
incorruptible, that its presence was for 
Cardinal Newman the most cogent 
evidence that God exists. It is to the 
consciences of men that the holiness of 
the Church appeals. 


HOW THE CHURCH MANIFESTS 
ITS HOLINESS 


In the concrete, how does the holiness 
of the Church appear to the modern non- 
Catholic? First of all, he may come to 
recognize the priority that prayer en- 
joys in the religious observances of 
Catholics. If he should enter a Catholic 
church, he will more than likely find the 
congregation on their knees. They are 
praying. The central observance of 
Catholicism is the Mass. It is a pro- 
longed prayer, and the congregation 
follow it prayerfully. Preaching may 
sometimes be neglected in Catholic ser- 


vices, but never prayer. Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament is a _ prayer; 
novena services are prayers; the Sta- 
tions of the Cross are a prayer; the 
Rosary is a prayer. Devout Catholics 
begin and end the day with prayer; 
they pray the Angelus; they pray be- 
fore and after meals; they pray over the 
remains of their dead; they pray for the 
departed souls. 

The average Catholic may not own a 
Bible or catechism, but he does own a 
prayer book. The Church’s most con- 
stant exertion is to intensify the prayer 
of her members. Advent and Lent, 
Ember and Rogation Days, holydays of 
obligation and sundry other great feasts, 
are all intended as times of intensified 
prayer. Missions and retreats are other 
means employed to purify and intensify 
our prayer. So too are the various devo- 
tions which the Church sponsors, such as 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, not to 
mention the various confraternities, 
guilds, third orders, etc. Indeed, the 
Church teaches that the wanton neg- 
lect of prayer is sinful. Our Lord dis- 
tinctly commanded us “to watch and 
pray.” His own exemplary life on earth 
was shot through with prayer. He 
would devote whole nights toit. Prayer, 
then, is the first business of a Catholic, 
and prayer is the stuff of holiness. 


SUPERNATURALISM A PROOF 
OF HOLINESS 


In addition to the priority of prayer in 
Catholicism, there is its pure super- 
naturalism. The first duty of a religion 
is to be right about God. It is not 
enough for it to have a right apprecia- 
tion of one or more of God’s attributes; 
it might be right about all His attributes. 
One erroneous notion about God vitiates 
the entire religion. Paganism was 
grossly in error about God. The God of 
the Moslems is a travesty to Christians. 
Even Judaism fell into error about God, 
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and thus failed to recognize the Divinity 
of Christ. Our Lord Himself insisted 
that we must first have a right apprecia- 
tion of the Father before we can have a 
right appreciation of His Incarnate Son. 
God’s absolute transcendence and spirit- 
uality, His love, His 
mercy—if the Jews had rightly under- 
stood these qualities of the Divine Na- 
ture, they would have been more effec- 
tively disposed to welcome Christ. If 
the Judaism of Christ’s day had been 
more purely supernatural and spiritual, 


holiness, His 


it might have escaped the enormity of 


deicide. 


SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER OF 
CATHOLICISM IS UNIQUE 


The lives of many Catholics to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the whole 
character and outlook of Catholicism are 
profoundly supernatural and _ spiritual. 
Nowhere outside the Church are the 
necessity, the gratuity and the suprem- 
acy of grace in the justification of souls 


so vigorously enforced. From this stems 


the uniquely sacramental character of 


Catholicism, which has been so mis- 
understood by some non-Catholics. In- 
deed, goodness that cannot be trans- 
lated in terms of sanctifying grace is 
scarcely recognized by the Church. For 
she knows that the Pharisee in the 
Temple had a deal of natural goodness to 
boast of, but only the Publican on that 
occasion was “‘justified.’’ Dives, too, for 
all that the Gospel says to the contrary, 
may have had a lot of natural goodness, 
but it did not keep him out of hell. And 
grace in the Church’s teaching is a real 
participation by the soul in the goodness 
and holiness of God himself. It is the 
Most Blessed Trinity indwelling in the 
justified soul. 

You have only to state this teaching of 
the Church to see how uniquely Catholic 
it is. And the teaching becomes ap- 


parent in the behavior of Catholics. 
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They hurry their infants to the bap- 
tismal font to have them placed in the 
state of grace. When they have sinned, 
they will undergo the mortification of 
confession in their eagerness to recover 
the lost grace. They go to Communion, 
say their prayers and perform various 
other good works to increase the grace in 
their souls, or insure its maintenance. 
For them, the chief tragedy of sin is the 
loss of grace. They hover over a dying 
friend in anxiety that his soul may leave 
his body in the state of grace. Indeed, 
there is no more familiar word in the 
whole Catholic lexicon than “grace,” and 
grace is the quintessence of the super- 


natural. 


HOLY TEACHING ON MARRIAGE 
AND SEX 


But perhaps the greatest popular 
evidence of the Church’s holiness to-day 
is her teaching regarding marriage. The 
non-Catholic world has become so lax 
and sensual regarding sex and marriage 
that the Church’s attitude stands out in 
grand and solitary relief. In Catholic 
teaching divorce is an evil, and the sub- 
sequent attempt at marriage is simply 
adultery. Contraception is an evil. All 
extramarital carnal indulgence is evil. 
Even secretly harbored affections of the 
heart may be gravely sinful; “fornication 
and all uncleanness are not so much as 
to be mentioned” among us. The priest 
and the nun must live as angels in the 
flesh or as the blessed in heaven, “with- 
out marrying or giving in marriage.” 
And for the mass of her members who 
enter marriage, the Church stresses its 
holiness, its sacramental dignity. And 
not content with restraining sexual dis- 
order, she proceeds against all sensuality 
with her precepts of fasting and absti- 
nence, and her constant emphasis on self- 
denial. Prayer without mortification, 
she is forever reminding us, can never 
produce a sound and vigorous piety. 
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The sovereign Christian virtue of charity 
cannot flourish in the unmortified heart. 
Here surely the holiness of the Church 
is writ large so that he who runs may 
read. 


HOLINESS MANIFESTED IN LIVES 

OF THE SAINTS 

A religion whose one Lord and Master 
is the divinely holy Christ, who after 
three years of the most public life could 
turn to His enemies and challenge them 
to point to any sin in His record on char- 
acter; a religion whose Mother and 
favorite Saint is the Most Pure and 
Holy Virgin Mother Mary, conceived 
without sin; areligion whose only celeb- 
rities are the Saints; a religion which 
makes small account of any goodness 
which is not of God; a religion whose 
central act of worship is the ineffably 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, whose pre- 
eminent Sacrament is the Holy Eucha- 
rist, whose preoccupation is prayer—such 
a religion cannot escape being holy and 
inspiring holiness, and its holiness must 
be evident for all to see. One sublimely 
good man emerging from a particular 


culture may be deemed an accident—as 
Socrates was an accident among the 
Greeks, and Gandhi an accident among 
the Hindus. But when sublimely good 
persons endlessly emerge in serried ranks 
from the same religious background, 
they cannot be dismissed as accidents. 
Their holiness must be traced to some 
constant factor in their common. back- 
ground, 

A religion must abound in holiness to 
instill such exceeding holiness in myr- 
iads of men. The serried ranks of the 
Church’s Saints are a popular evidence 
of her holiness. In times like ours when 
corruption and cynicism abound—when 
evils of Satanic stature and ferocity 
plague the lives of men and _ nations, 
when literature is erotic and fascinated 
with crime, when even childhood has lost 
its badge of innocence—men must turn 
at least in desperation or nostalgia to 
those headwaters from which flows the 
broad stream of Catholic sainthood, 
rolling along imperturbably through the 
centuries, a living continual replica of 
the Incarnation, the Word becoming 
Flesh, God dwelling among us. 





Sexagesima Sunday 


The Church Is Catholic 


“Thou alone art the Most High over all the earth” (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Catholicism alone can make itself under- 
slood and acceptable to men the world 
over. 

(2) The Catholic Church can marvellously 
adapt herself to racial and cultural dif- 
ferences 

(3) The Church ts adaplable because she is 
alive with the life of Christ. 

(4) We obscure the catholicity of the Church 
when we indulge in chauvinism or racial 
discrimination. 


SRETHREN: Mankind is notoriously 


divisive. Biologically our oneness is in- 
contestable, but psychologically we seem 
doomed to disunion. The curse of Babel 
would seem still to persist. The builders 
of the Tower of Babel were cursed with 
the inability to understand one another. 
After the curse fell on them, they pre- 
sumably still retained a common in- 
terest in completing the tower. But 
this common interest was effectually ob- 
scured by the confusion of their tongues. 
Something of this is seen in the great re- 
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ligions of our day. Presumably there is 
a common denominator of truth among 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity. But the Buddhist 
simply cannot make his religion under- 
stood and attractive to the race at large; 
so the Hindu; so the Moslem. Only 
the Christian can make his religion 
understood and agreeable to men of all 
races and cultures, and of every epoch. 
As far as Christianity is concerned, 
Pentecost seems to have removed the 
curse of Babel; for the Apostles, speak- 
ing to a heterogeneous group, were 
understood by all, each in his own 
tongue, and their words were not only 
understood but vastly effective. Thous- 
ands of conversions resulted. Men re- 
sumed building a tower to heaven with 
perfect harmony and mutual under- 
standing, but a tower formed now of the 
merits of Christ. 


CATHOLICISM ADAPTABLE TO 
EVERY RACE AND PEOPLE 


If | were a Buddhist, a Hindu or a 
Moslem, I think I should wonder why 
my religion is not for export. I could 
only explain it to my satisfaction by 
denying the unity of the human race; 
and then I would run afoul of the bio- 
logist. Or even if I were a Lutheran, I 
should wonder why my religion was in- 
digenous only with Germanic peoples. 
Or if I were a Protestant generally, I 
should wonder why my religion was in- 
digenous only with the Nordic races, as 
they are called, and never made much 
inroads among the great Latin races. 
Again, for my own satisfaction, I should 
be sorely tempted to scout science and to 
dispute the unity of the race. 

A Catholic has the satisfaction of 
knowing that large areas now dominated 
by Mohammedanism were once Catho- 
lic. He can see a great Catholic com- 
munity, such as the one now presided 
over by Archbishop Mar _ Ivannios, 
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flourishing immemorially in India; he is 
aware that vigorous bodies of Catholics 
have survived among the near-Eastern 
races; he has heard of the heroic Catho- 
lics of Nagasaki in Japan; he is in- 
formed of the ease with which Catholic 
missioners were producing myriads of 
conversions in China; nor can he be ig- 
norant of the vast success enjoyed by 
the White Fathers among the negroes 
in Africa. Far from being tempted, as 
other religionists must be tempted, to 
question the unity of the human race, 
this ecumenical reach of Catholicism but 
confirms his acceptance of it. Men 
everywhere must be one to respond so 
uniformly to one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one Sacrifice, one spirit. That 
Shepherd must indeed be Divine whose 
call is recognized and followed by such 
an heterogeneous flock. Only their 
common Creator could effect so won- 
drous a coalescence of such disparate 
psychologies. This is why the catho- 
licity of the Church is one of her four 
marks. And it is evident already that 
this mark is surely level with popular 
observation and understanding. 


CATHOLICISM COMPATIBLE WITH 
ALL NATIONAL TRAITS 


But the most important phase of this 
catholicity of our religion is not simply 
that it has found acceptance among men 
of all times and races; nor that the 
Apostles on Pentecost drew their con- 
verts from a multilingual group; but 
rather that each convert understood the 


Apostolic preaching “in his own 
tongue.”” That is, he found the religion 


of Christ wonderfully adaptable to his 
own national or racial background, 
habits, traits and idiosyncrasies. He 
was “at home” with Christianity, or 
Christianity was “at home” with him. 
The Jew became a Christian and re- 
mained a Jew ethnologically and cul- 
turally—Paul said as much long after 
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his conversion. The Greek became a 
disciple of Paul and remained a Greek. 
The Roman became a Christian and lost 
none of his exalted Roman spirit. The 
Briton became a Christian -and still 
clung fondly to his fogs and insularity. 
The Gael became a Christian and con- 
tinued ribbing his imagination with in- 
nocent fairies and leprechauns. The 
German became a Christian and still re- 
garded with barbaric scorn the Latin’s 
elegance. Without violence to the unity 
of the Faith, or impairing its integrity, 
men of divers races found Christianity 
translatable in their own familiar terms, 
barring of course whatever had been 
false, sinful or gravely superstitious in 
their lives. 

Now, this adaptability of Catholicism 
is unique with the Church, or it could 
not be considered one of her marks. 
Apply this test to other religions and 
they all fail. Imagine a Parisian be- 
coming a Moslem and still remaining a 
Parisian. What a profound alteration 
there would be in the kinetic habits of 
New Yorkers if they adopted the preach- 
ing of Nirvana. Or imagine New York 
traffic halting meekly for the ponderous 
passage of the sacred cow as traffic halts 
in New Delhi. Envisage if you can the 
Latin peoples becoming Buddhists and 
still retaining their vivacity and verve. 

Those other religions can be under- 
stood in the tongue of their origin and 
only in that tongue. Those religions are 
not adaptable because they are not 
alive. They are creations of human 
genius—magnificent creations, if you 
will—but they died with their authors. 
They cannot assimilate reality; their 
business is escape from it. They truly 
are “the opium of the people.” They 
are so unadaptable that their faithful 
cannot don a pair of trousers and a 
homburg without losing something of 
their piety. Recall the furore raised by 
the devout pagans when the Chinaman 


forsook his pigtail and the Turkish 
woman her veil. If even a revealed re- 
ligion, as was Judaism, finally became 
statutory and tribally circumscribed, 
should we wonder at the desiccation of 
merely human institutions? 


THE CHURCH SHARES IN CHRIST’S 
UNFAILING LIFE 


“T am the Vine, and you are the 
branch,”’ Christ said of His Church, in- 
dicating the unfailing source of her life. 
She lives because she inheres in Him; 
and because she is alive, she is everlast- 
ingly adaptable. Living, she can as- 
similate reality, and has no need of es- 
cape from it. 

Brethren, this is a wonderful mark of 
the Church, this catholicity; let us not 
misguidedly try to abridge it or obscure 
it from the eyes of men with our na- 
tional or racial prejudices. When you 
discriminate against the Negro, you im- 
pugn the catholicity of the Church. 
That mark becomes lost on him, and it 
happens to be just now the mark which 
could have the greatest appeal for him. 
When you scoff at Latin Catholicism, 
you speak as though the Church’s 
preaching can be understood rightly in 
your “Nordic” tongue alone. You 
“erieve the Holy Spirit.”” You curtail 
the beautiful sweep of the Pentecostal 
fire. When you dismiss Chinese converts 
as “rice Christians,” you again impugn 
this glorious mark of the Church, for 
you speak as if Christianity had no in- 
trinsic appeal for the Yellow Races. At 
least we should not lag behind a non- 
Catholic like General McArthur, who 
discovered and proclaimed boldly to the 
world the worth of the Filipino and the 
Jap. 

Instead of making strange with the 
different outward forms with which 
various peoples and races have invested 
our common Christianity, you should 
delight in universal Catholicism as in a 
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rose garden, wherein the unity and in- 
tegrity of the species is preserved indeed, 
but where the contrasting cultures, colors 
enchanting 


and scents provide an 


“A rose by any name smells 
The religion 


panorama. 
as sweet,” said the poet. 
of Christ in any alien guise is as true, as 
holy, as divine as in your own. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
The Church Is Apostolic 


“With my lips I have pronounced all the judgments of Thy mouth’’ (Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Church's intransigence towards doc- 
trinal innovation should be plain for all 
lo see. 

(2) Heretics, like Communists, usually ascribe 
to their adversary (the Church) the very 
thing of which they themselves are flag- 
rantly guilty. 

(3) The early Christians would have scouled 
the Protestant rule of faith. 

(4) The Church is at home with every Christian 
generation, whereas heresies are the 
the creatures and prisoners of their times. 

(5) The historical solidarity of Catholicism is 
massive and impressive. 


BRETHREN: I don’t think we need 
ever wonder about the obviousness of 
this mark of the Church—that it is 
Apostolic. Anyone giving any study at 
all to the Catholic Church must see that 
she is unalterably opposed to innova- 
tion. And this is the chief popular as- 
pect of her apostolicity: her inexorable 
resistance to innovation. Anyone witha 
smattering of church history must know 
about the endless succession of Christian 
heresies; and he must finally ask him- 
self why the heretics always end up out- 
side the Catholic fold. They did not 
plan it that way. They did not enjoy 
They did not glory in 
Why, then, their 
they 


their isolation. 
the stigma of heresy. 
invariable exclusion? 
were innovators. 


Because 


COMMUNISTS ASCRIBE TO CHURCH 
THEIR OWN SHORTCOMINGS 


The Church’s condemnations of sue- 
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cessive heresies are all reducible to this 
simple formula: nil innovelur nisi tradi- 
fum. This practically means: “No in- 
novating except by an Apostle.” Now, 
the last of the Apostles has been dead 
for almost nineteen hundred years. So, 
you see what little chance an innovator 
has of retaining his good standing in the 
Catholic Church. And this is why here- 
tical coteries, like indigestible matter 
introduced into the stomach, always 
end up beyond the pale. 

The Communists have a technique of 
ascribing to their adversaries the very 
intentions they harbor themselves. For 
instance, they now say that the United 
States is imperialist; it is insincere in its 
protestations about peace; it seeks to 
build an iron curtain between Western 
and Eastern Europe; it seeks satellites 
to exploit and enslave them. The Com- 
munists could have adopted this tech- 
nique from the various Christian here- 
tics. These have usually imputed to the 
Church the very crime of innovation of 
which they were so flagrantly guilty 
themselves. Protestantism, for — in- 
stance, brazenly innovated an entirely 
new rule of Christian Faith, among other 
things. And then, with incredible 
audacity, it turned around and decried 
Catholicism as a monstrous innovation 
on the religion handed down by the 
Apostles. Few Protestants really care 
about Christian tradition, if they should 


even know what it means; but they 
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affect to deplore a wanton disregard in 
Catholicism for the teachings and prac- 
tices of the early Church. And that, 
though the average convinced Protest- 
ant would suffocate after one hour in the 
early Church. That is one phase of 
Christianity which indubitably he could 
not abide. Or rather Protestantism is 
one Christian heresy which the early 
Church would not have suffered for a 
moment. 


EARLY CHRISTIANS ADHERED 

STRICTLY TO TRADITIONS 

The early Christians had no Bible to 
distract them from the rule of faith laid 
down by Christ when He said of His 
Church: “He that heareth you, heareth 
Me.” “Hearing” for them meant heed- 
ing a voice—not conning a book with 
spiritual pride and a carnal itch for 
novelty. And this voice was the voice of 
the Church, speaking to them through 
the religious superiors set over them. 
Their Christian faith was something 
they might have to uphold unto blood, 
and they instinctively made dead sure 
that they would be laying down their 
life for what Christ and His Apostles 
really taught, and not for an innovation. 
Protestantism would have frozen the 
genial current’ of the early Christian 
soul, and there would have been pre- 
cious few martyrs. The early Christian 
went to his death precisely for the 
Christian Tradition; but how few Prot- 
estants care a hang about that Tradi- 
tion! In the early Church, the ‘“Tradi- 
tion” and the “Faith” were interchange- 
Vil innovelur nisi traditum 
could also mean “let there be no in- 
THE TRADITION.” 
Nothing is orthodox but what has been 
“handed down.” 

Brethren, | am here paying these pro- 
longed respects to Protestantism be- 


able terms. 


novating on 


cause, whereas the other three marks 
distinguish the Church from all other re- 


ligions whatsoever, this mark of apos- 
tolicity distinguishes her from the vari- 
ous Christian heresies, which Our Lord 
foretold would arise. And Protestant- 
ism happens to be the dominant Christ- 
ian heresy of our time, and therefore the 
heresy from which the potential convert 
to-day must be able to distinguish the 
Church. If the Protestant especially is 
to be drawn into the Catholic Church, it 
must be mainly through his appreciation 
of this fourth mark. He must have the 
intelligence and the grace to see that his 
basic faith is at drastic odds with the 
earliest Christian tradition. This was 
precisely the genesis of Cardinal New- 
man’s conversion to the Catholic Faith. 


MODERN CATHOLICS WOULD HAVE 

FELT AT HOME IN EVERY AGE 

You may also describe this mark of 
the Church as her historical catholicity. 
By that I mean that Catholicism feels 
at home with every age of Christianity, 
which is surely evidence of its unbroken 
lineage. And this cannot be said of any 
of the Christian heresies. [| smile to 
think what a weird figure Arianism 
would cut with modern Christians. It 
would be about as popular as the game 
of chess. I have already shown how ill- 
at-ease (to put it mildly) Protestantism 
would have been with the early Chris- 
tians; but it would have been just as 
uncomfortable with — eighth-century, 
tenth-century or — thirteenth-century 
Christianity. It has clearly made 
strange with Renaissance Christianity, 
if it was not, in large measure, even a re- 
volt from it. Indeed, fundamental 
Protestantism has long shown signs of 
being ill-at-ease with twentieth-century 
Christianity, such as it is outside the 
Church. The purest formof Protestant- 
ism we know in this country is Mis- 
souri Synod Lutheranism; and it seems 
to be girding itself, not only against 
Catholicism, but against its sister sects 
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as well. Or so 1 construe its parochial 
schools and its vigorous dissuasion of its 
members from all mixed marriages (i.e., 
with non-M. S. Lutherans) whatever. 
You had a feeling during the Scopes 
trial that William Jennings Bryan was 
preaching the obituary of fundamental 
or traditional Protestantism as it exists 
in this country. 

Now, Catholicism is ill-at-ease only 
with the various Christian 
With heresy she is as uncomfortable as 
the president of the W.C.T.U. at a cock- 
tail party. But with orthodox Chris- 
tianity—whatever its historical age or 
setting, whatever its national or racial 
idiosyncrasies, whatever its difference of 
tongue, or whatever its primitive char- 
acter—she is at home. The Catholic 
Church could go down into the Roman 
vatacombs to-morrow, and carry on as if 
there had been no interruption. Indeed 
she may have to. Exterminate her in 
the West, and she will find her home in 
the East. Exterminate her in the East, 
and she will carry on blithely in the 
West. And this is why I have said that 
this fourth mark of the Church might be 
called her historical catholicity. 


heresies. 





ALL RELICS OF EARLY CENTURIES 
POSSESSED BY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Surely Catholicism must impress the 
thoughtful outsider with its venerable 
age; though its age is ageless. The list 
of its Popes, in Macauley’s phrase, is 
“lost in the dawn of modern history.” 
Everywhere in the ancient world you 
come upon Catholic ruins. Inquire of 
any Christian heresy who condemned it, 
and it must answer “the Catholic 


Church.” She built the cathedrals of 
Europe, now so pallid from the long pas- 
sage of time. She founded the first 
modern universities. The list of her 
Saints runs back to Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr. And speaking of 
those same early martyrs, beloved of all 
Christians of whatever degree—when 
you would seek their relics or their 
tombs, who stands jealous guard over 
them, and who tenaciously holds them as 
her inalienable legacy? The Catholic 
Church. 

The Catholic Church speaks famili- 
arly of Christ as one intimately asso- 
ciated with Him while He trod this 
earth. She reads to us the Epistles of 
Sts. Paul, Peter, James and John, not as 


ancient literature, but as _pastorals 
freshly come from their Apostolic 
Chairs. She speaks of the Greco- 





Roman world as of a contemporary 
Constantine, a Pepin, a Charlemagne. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose and 
Gregory still write her favorite homilies; 
and Angelic Thomas still teaches in her 
schools. She has a certain pride in the 
Renaissance, and sedulously preserves 
its grandeurs of art. Dante, a Kempis 
and Lacordaire may be distantly re- 
moved from one another in time, but she 
cordially nods her head in assent at 
what. each says. She can choose an 
eloquent advocate of her cause from any 
Christian age. Surely the sincere seeker 
must conclude that, if the religion 


a 


preached by Christ and His Apostles 
survives anywhere in the world today, 
none but the Catholic Church can claim 
to have preserved it, and none but she is 
preaching it. 

















Yet a Child 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


; EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Is as inter- 
esting a study as his companions of six 
or seven years. Gesell calls eight an 
expansive age, but admits that the ad- 
jective is a catchword. He terms the 
age of four also an expansive age, but 
we find that the child at the age of eight 
is much more mature and is continuing 
to develop at a steady rate. Jenkins! 
prefers to describe the eight-year-old as 
an eager individual, very much aware 
of the adult world and trying to find his 
place in it. Quite commonly psycholo- 
gists look upon the third year in the 
primary school as the completion of a 
phase in the child’s development. At 
times he seems to be quite a little man, 
very capable, very independent, and 
somewhat impatient of adult supervi- 
sion. Just when we feel inclined to com- 
pliment him on becoming a fine little 
man, he reveals through his actions that, 
while he is not now a little child, he is 
still very dependent upon his mother 
and other adults whom he trusts. He 
likes to undertake tasks of a serious na- 
ture when the directions are not too 
meticulous or detailed. Even his par- 
ents may not talk down to him, but he 
yearns to have their praise and encour- 
agement, especially on the completion 
of a task that involves some responsi- 
bility on his part. 

The eagerness that characterizes much 
of his activity is not to be crushed by 
those who have his training in hand. 
His mother, upon whom he is now more 

1 “These Are Your Children,” by Jenkins, 


Shacter, and Bauer (Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1949), p. 80. 


dependent than upon his teacher, will 
find his demands upon her time very ex- 
acting. If it be true to say of any child 
that he trusts no one else as he does his 
mother, it is particularly true of the 
eight-year-old. In her constant contact 
with him she has learned not to grow 
impatient when he fails to persevere in 
a task assigned to him at his own re- 
quest, or when he suddenly grows over- 
sensitive and bursts into tears at some 
slight correction or criticism of his work. 
She relies upon his yearning to know 
more about things, to overcome quickly 
any show of emotional instability. Per- 
haps his only trouble in a given instance 
is that he attempted to do more than he 
was capable of, and he suddenly realizes 
that he is not fitted for the particular 
task he had chosen. He fears adult 
disapproval upon his failure and takes 
refuge in tears. His mother knows that 
these little failures which loom so large 
in his eyes are but part of the process 
of growing up. She finds that he holds 
no grudges, and is very willing to try 
again when offered proper guidance and 
help in achieving his goal. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 


It is not good for the eight-year-old to 
be allowed to grow in upon himself. 
His increasing maturity indicates that 
he needs contact with other persons of 
his own group and with those of greater 
maturity. He finds best scope for the 
activities that his growing maturity de- 
mands amid the give-and-take of con- 
tacts with other persons. It soon be- 
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comes apparent that he resents having 
an adult talk down to him, and prefers 
to be accepted on even terms. It is poor 
psychology even for his teacher to at- 
tempt to dominate him as she did when 
he was but six or seven years of age. 
He is willing to accept direction, but he 
does not take it well from the adult who 
dominates, who directs him down to the 
lowest detail, or who is carping, captious, 
or hypercritical. Intelligent adult guid- 
ance contributes a great deal to the 
growth and development of the eight- 
year-old. 

There is slow but steady physical de- 
velopment during this senior year of the 
primary period. At the age of eight 
years the boy is expected to reach a 
height of 50 inches and a weight of about 
58 pounds; the girl is usually of equal 
height and weighs about 57 pounds. 
The average annual increase in height 
and weight during the three years of this 
period is not startling, but considerable 
physical development is taking place. 
The eight-year-old’s arms have length- 
ened noticeably, and his hands are so 
much larger as to appear out of propor- 
tion. His eyes are better adapted for 
both near and far vision, and his posture 
is much improved. Teachers must be 
careful not to put any great burden on 
his eyes at this stage, for it is precisely 
during this year that nearsightedness 
may develop. Insistence on correct pos- 
ture will fix a habit of lifelong value. 
The eight-year-old is conscious of the 
grace and poise that is rapidly becoming 
his possession, and he is fond of doing 
the things that his improved control of 
his muscles enable him to'do well. He 
runs and jumps, chases and wrestles, 
climbs trees and walks confidently along 
fence rails or the tops of walls. He likes 
tasks that demand a high degree of 
manual dexterity, but he may leave the 
task uncompleted if he finds it too com- 
plicated. His penmanship reveals his 
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improvement in motor performance. 
He may never become an artist but he is 
eager to show what proficiency he has in 
drawing. His powers of observation 
have improved and, if the teacher gives 
him proper guidance, these powers will 
be used to good advantage. Behavior 
traits are not uniform in all children of 
the same age, but it is well for the parent 
and the teacher to know the kinds of be- 
havior which are likely to occur at this 
age. 
With the increased emphasis on phys- 
ical health that characterizes child care 
to-day, we need scarcely mention that 
the eight-year-old needs to be checked 
frequently, even daily, for any signs or 
symptoms of communicable child’s dis- 
sases. In the well-organized school of 
to-day the teacher checks the pupil 
daily. It does not seem possible to send 
a child home because of a respiratory 
infection, but the safety of other pupils 
should be guarded through some type of 
segregation of those afflicted. The 
physical check-up by the teacher often 
discovers the early symptoms of a sick- 
ness that will demand the attention of a 
school nurse or a physician. Frequently 
parents are made aware through the 
school that their child is in need of pro- 
fessional attention to his eyes, his ears, 
his teeth, or his respiratory passages. 
Home and school should stress the 
physical health of the child and_ his 
physical growth and development during 
his early years, because physical health 
is the foundation for both mental health 
and social adjustment. 


THE FUN COMPLEX IN 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The mental growth and development 
of the eight-year-old is a matter of great 
concern to his parents and his teachers. 
In a recent issue of America (November 
3, 1951), Dr. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., 
head of the Department of Education in 
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the graduate school of Boston College, 
speaks of the consequences of what he 
calls the fun complex in American educa- 
tion. America boasts that never in 
history have so many people received 
so much schooling as in the United 
States to-day, but Father Donovan 
quotes the conservative critic: ‘‘School- 
ing, yes. But how much of it is educa- 
tion?” The exponents of the fun com- 
plex have no place for homework in the 
school program. Homework is the very 
best link between home and school. “It 
gives parents,” writes Father Donovan, 
“a realistic notion of what their chil- 
dren’s school activities are month by 
month, as well as the opportunity of ful- 
filling their very important parental 
duty of overseeing and coéperating in 
their children’s education. But the 
schools, so anxious nowadays to identify 
themselves with ‘life,’ so eager to make 
the school a faithful reflection and con- 
tinuation of the child’s and the com- 
munity’s experiences and problems, are 
cutting off this most real extension into 
the home of the child’s present voca- 
tion—that of student. Homework is 
considered an old-fashioned institution, 
a carry-over from the days when school- 
ing was unpleasant, an interference with 
the child’s and the family’s recreation.” 
A philosophy of education that calls for 
the abolition of homework shuts the 


parent off from contact with the work of 


the school in the mental growth and de- 
velopment of his child. The Catholic 
philosophy looks upon the parent as the 
primary teacher of the child, and can 
never condone a procedure that totally 
absolves the parent from his duty in the 
matter of educating his child. We ad- 
vocate that the parent remain in close 
touch with the child’s schoolwork, and 
we know of no better medium for giving 
the parent this close touch than the 
simple expedient of homework. Father 
Donovan calls upon American educators 
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to inject a little iron into American edu- 
cation. He speaks of Catholic realism 
as standing midway between senseless 
Spartanism and spineless sentimental- 
ism. This realism recognizes the need 
and value of hard work and self-dis- 
cipline. The pupil is not to be misled 
into thinking that his own education is a 
painless process, or that there need be no 
unpleasantness, no hardship, no diffi- 
culty, no pain in life. “‘It would be a 
shame,” concludes Dr. Donovan, “‘if 
Catholic schools were to abandon their 
sensible realism and allow themselves to 
be drawn into a foolish copying of the 
secular education.” We are convinced 
that homework is a powerful factor in 
the mental growth and development of 
the child. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 


The eight-year-old is at a point where 
he is just beginning to read well, and his 
success encourages him to do much inde- 
pendent reading. When he tires of 
reading alone, he may request his elders 
to read to him. The time is now ripe to 
introduce him to the classics of child- 
hood. It is easy to interest him in books 
of travel and geography. His mind rev- 
els in the description of far-away times 
and places. The customs of other lands, 
particularly of the children of other 
lands, are absorbingly interesting to him. 
His schoolwork and his supplementary 
reading expand his vocabulary very 
rapidly. The use of this larger vocabu- 
lary in conversations will fix the mean- 
ing of the words he learns. He is not too 
young to master the exact use of these 
words. His reasoning powers improve 
as his experiences at home and at school 
increase, and it is as true of him as of the 
older student that the accuracy of his 
thinking is profoundly conditioned by 
the accuracy of his vocabulary. *‘ (His) 
reasoning ability does not develop sud- 
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denly,”’ writes Dr. Kelly.? “It is the re- 
sult of a gradual process of development 
and is conditioned by native capacity, 
environmental opportunities and train- 
ing together with a conscious desire and 
effort to do logical thinking... It is es- 
sential that the child be provided with 
experiences which encourage him to en- 
rich and increase his vocabulary.” 


CLASSROOM DRAMATIZATIONS 
AND THEIR BYPRODUCTS 


The eight-year-old likes to dramatize. 
His play is frequently dramatic. A 
growing interest in “‘acting” is charac- 
teristic of boys and girls at this stage. 
Radio programs and movies provide 
them with much material that they try 
to reproduce. Girls of this age like to 
dress up, play house, or act out scenes 
with paper dolls. Fairy tales, stories of 
long ago, tales of animals and children, 
of Indians and western adventures, ap- 
peal strongly to both boys and girls of 
eight years. Much of the dramatization 
takes place in their informal play, but 
the simple dramatics of the classroom 
find ready response from all children 
if these dramatizations are simple 
enough—that is, not exceeding the 
abilities of the young participants. The 
teacher who does not make use of this 
natural bent for dramatics is missing an 
opportunity for guiding her charges in a 
program of constructive activities that 
make for naturalness and fluency in the 
expression of ideas. Children who take 
part in simple dramatizations learn 
quickly to act out scenes with marked 
fidelity and feeling, and are quick to see 
the dramatic possibilities in any story 
they may read. The byproducts of 
these classroom dramatizations under 
the intelligent guidance of a teacher are 
simply immeasurable. The increased 
interest in independent reading is not 





2 “Introductory Child Psychology” (Bruce, 
1938), pp. 154-155. 
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the least of these byproducts. Drama- 
tization introduces children to personal 
experiences that are of greater interest 
and benefit to them than their vicarious 
participation in dramatizations pre- 
sented through the medium of movies 
and comics, radio and television. Many 
commercially produced movies are unfit 
for children despite the fact that they 
are offered to them in neighborhood 
theaters. Some of the comics that are 
bought and exchanged widely by young 
children are a source of moral danger, 
and an addiction to comics dissipates the 
mental energy of child or adult. Given 
that a child is able to read well, he can 
read and enjoy books of a high type if his 
interest and delight in them have been 
encouraged. “At this age,” writes 
Jenkins, “it is particularly important 
for parents and teachers to be aware of 
the competition of the comics and te 
select for boys and girls books that are 
full of adventure and humor, so that a 
wider reading interest will develop.” 
Improving muscular coérdination fits 
boys and girls of this age to take part in 
organized games with considerable satis- 
faction. The developing large muscles 
call for exercise and the eight-year-old 
seems to be very rough in many of his 


activities. He and his companions are 
continuously bumping and _ jostling, 


wrestling and punching one another. 
They organize for games that give scope 
to large muscle activities, such as base- 
ball and soccer, even volley ball and 
badminton. Though they are not very 
skilled in the finer points of the game, 
they have an excuse for every failure and 
confidently expect to do better in each 
succeeding attempt. The eight-year-old 
tries to learn the rules of the game, but 
often revises the rules quickly to his 
own advantage. Very often his group 
will agree to these spontaneous varia- 
tions of the rules, and the game proceeds 
under a kind of self-imposed code. If 
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pay only for copies actually used. 
Write today for subcription rates. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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they at times fight and quarrel with one 
another, they usually work their own 
way out of the difficult situation. No 
one of them holds a grudge for long, and 
they are usually good friends again when 
the crisis is over. It remains true, how- 
ever, that a few words of intelligent adult 
direction supply the best road to a 
quick peace in a scuffle that might 
otherwise result in a serious quarrel. 
At times a group of eight-year-olds will 
compose a quarrel quickly to avoid the 
intervention of an adult monitor. Girls 
will enjoy gentler games such as hop- 
scotch and jumping rope that help to 
develop the large muscles, but their 
better codrdination of the small muscles 
sharpens their interest in simple sewing 
and weaving and in the cutting out of 
paper dolls. In their leisure hours at 
home, boys take up table games with 
great enthusiasm. They have difficulty 
in remaining in a fixed position for noth- 
ing young can long remain quiet. Fre- 
quently they modify the rules to suit 
their own convenience. The boy who 
has an erector set or a chemistry outfit 
becomes the center of a peer group, 
anxious to share in its use. Their in- 
terest in airplanes, trains, and boats is 
perennial. Girls devise games of their 
own for their paper dolls and can spend 
hours in their manipulation. They de- 
velop great initiative in designing new 
dresses for their dolls. Adult encourage- 
ment of this activity will sharpen their 
interest. 

The eight-year-old loses that pen- 
chant for playing alone that marked much 
of his activity at an earlier age. He pre- 
fers to play and to work with an adult or 
a child of his own group, and he demands 
the other person’s complete attention 
and participation. Action is the key 
characteristic of his play. He must 
maneuver everything that he constructs 
or draws, and he is thrilled to put his 
simple tools to some helpful household 
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use. Girls shadow their mothers at 
work in the kitchen, and ask to be 
allowed to make cookies or cakes for 
themselves. Mothers find it necessary 
to hold their enthusiasm in leash, but 
careful guidance of the enthusiastic boy 
or girl will net excellent results. The 
initiative of the girl cook or the boy re- 
pairman should not be crushed. Why 
give the boy a telegraph set as a gift, and 
then refuse him all opportunity for its 
effective use? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

GROUP INSTINCT 

The school must take advantage of 
this developing group instinct in the 
eight-year-old. The teacher will find 
that boys and girls are establishing a 
line of cleavage between themselves, in 
their interests and in their activities. 
The boys group together and the girls 
do likewise. Their interest is in com- 
panions of their own sex, and we see in 
this the beginning of the period of gangs 
and clubs. These gangs and clubs will 
not have the same stability as those of 
children a little older, but the gang in- 
stinct is forming and will grow in in- 
tensity during the next few years. There 
is a growing desire to belong to the 
group, to conform to its mandates, and 
to be loyal to it. There is the hazard of a 
bad leader gaining control and this may 
create a discipline problem. The eight- 
year-old is a great little conformist. 
“Both parents and teachers sometimes 
find this difficult,’ writes Jenkins, “‘for 
it becomes increasingly evident that the 
child may follow the pattern of his group 
rather than the directions of parent or 
teacher, in cases where the two do not 
coincide.” The writer concedes that 
there are great strengths to be gained 
from this belonging to the group. The 
group gives a sense of security through 
identification of the individual with it. 
The group gives also valuable lessons in 
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cooperation, and does not hesitate to 
enforce certain strictures upon its mem- 
bers. Group criticism is more accept- 
able to the individual than the criticism 
of his elders. Parents and teachers see 
in the group a mechanism for helping 
the child learn how to relate himself to 
others and work codperatively with 
them. 

Collections of all kinds attract the in- 
terest of the child who is eight. He ad- 
mires the collections of his older com- 
panions and resolves to start one of his 
own. Sometimes the item does not hold 
his interest because it is of little value 
and his collection seems to hold small 
attraction for other boys. He may start 
with pictures of ball players and sud- 
denly shift his interest to marbles or 
stamps. It is a useful activity and can 
be made the beginning of an adult 
hobby. Great patience is required on 
the part of his mother who has to pro- 
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vide storage space for the various items. 
Often the things he cherishes most 
seem useless to her, but it is possible 
to turn his attention to items that will 
be of value to him and to his class. 


CATERING TO CHILD’S 
WIDENING HORIZONS 


The widening horizons of the child 
carry him far beyond his immediate en- 
vironment. In school his text on social 
science serves as a travel guide to him, 
and he becomes eager to learn about the 
various peoples in the world. The 
school should develop his interest in 
boys and girls of other lands and care- 
fully guard him against the formation of 
racial prejudices. If he is instructed 
aright, the child will readily understand 
and accept the fact that all nations and 
races make up one human family. His 
study of religion teaches him that all 
human children are children of God 
their Creator and are destined as he 
is to eternal.happiness in heaven. His 
small contributions to missionary work 
through the Pontifical Association of the 
Holy Childhood sharpen his feeling 
of spiritual fellowship with children 
throughout the world. No teacher 
should miss the opportunity thus af- 
forded to teach him of the spiritual bond 
that unites the children of God every- 
where. 

Abounding in energy, full of curiosity, 
eager to learn, the eight-year-old en- 
gages the love and the interest of those 
about him. Though he has made rapid 
advances towards maturity, he is still a 
child and we must remember the words 
of St. Paul: ‘““When I was a child I 
spoke as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child.” If in the eight- 
year-old we see things that fall short of 
our ideal, we can remember that St. 
Paul said also: “But, when I became a 
man, I put away the things of a child.” 
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to produce a steak ? 


When you plank the cash on 
the counter for a slice of sir- 
loin, some of it may represent 
your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak 
to your table. 

We'll make ourselves clear. 

It takes a lot of people to 
help produce that steak in this 
mid-20th-century economy of 
ours, ; 

The people we've put in the 
picture above, for instance. 
And many, many others. 
Though you may not realize 
it, some product you, yourself, 
help make orsellorservice may 


1. The cowboy or range hand who 
looks after the cattle. 

2. The banker who finances land, herd 
and equipment. 

3. The chemist who makes insecticides, 
serums and fertilizers. 

4. The oil refiner who _ ides the fuel 
for the power machinery so many 
ranchers use. 

5. The steelmaker who provides a mul- 
titude of items, from fencing and 
branding irons to filing cabinets. 

who furnish 
some of the by- 
products used 
to make the 
livestock feeds 
with which 
ranchers and 
feeders supple- 
ment grass. 


6. The brewer 

7. Thesugar refiner 
8. The cotton ginner 
9. The flour miller 


10. The veterinary who looks after the 


11. The blacksmith who shoes the horses 
and repairs ranch machinery. 

12. The airplane pilot whosprays ranges 
and fields, destroying pests. 

13. The lumberman who provides the 
wood for corrals and barns and pens. 

14. The windmiller who makes the ma- 
chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes eae 

15. The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
them by intensive feeding. 

who haul cat- 

16. The truck driver tle to market 

17. The railroader and meat to 

you. 

18. The stockyards man who provides 
“room and board” for the livestock, 
and the commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 

19. The meat packer who processes and 
distributes the beef. 

20. The retailer who is the final link be- 





play a partin producingsteaks. bostih olf te cattle. tween all these people... and you. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago . Members throughout the U.S. 
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Rom AN D OCUMENTS 


By THOMAS W. SMIDDY, S.T.L. 





Canonical Penalties Incurred by Romanian Communists 


All who read the papers, both Catholic 
and secular, know that for the past four 
years the Catholic Church in Romania 
has been subjected to every manner of 
attack by the Communist government 
there. Its most sacred rights have been 
lawlessly invaded. Besides, all the 
bishops have not only been impeded in 
the performance of their duties but sacri- 
legiously thrown into prison. Many of 
the clergy and religious have also been 
deprived of their freedom. The latest 
victim is the eighty-year-old Bishop of 
Timisoara, Most Reverend Augustine 
Pacha. For a time he was the only 
Catholic bishop still more or less at 
liberty, although deprived of his See. 
But later he too was imprisoned and 
was finally brought before a civil tri- 
bunal there and subjected to an iniqui- 
tous trial. 

After recounting these sad events, the 
Consistorial Congregation in an official 
statement dated September 17, 1951, 
explains the extent to which those guilty 
of the listed crimes have fallen under 
canonical sanctions (Acta A post. Sedis, 
XLIII, 603). “All those,” it states, 
“who have committed these crimes 
including the principals (mandantes) of 
every kind and degree who ordered their 
commission, as well as accomplices in 
the case of crimes which by their nature 
required a coéperator, and those who 
induced the commission of the crime or 
concurred in it in any way, provided 
that without their help the crime would 


not have been committed—have auto- 
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matically incurred excommunication re- 
served in a special manner to the Apos- 
tolic See.” The Congregation then 
mentions the appropriate Canons. First 
there is Canon 2343, §3, which imposes 
this type of excommunication on those 
who lay violent hands on an archbishop 
or bishop. Next, Canon 2334, n. 2, 
which penalizes in the same way those 
who directly or indirectly impede the 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and who for this purpose have recourse 
to lay authority. Thirdly, Canon 2341, 
which employs the same penalty in an 
effort to prevent Catholics from vio- 
lating the privilegium fort in respect to 
their own Ordinary. In respect to other 
bishops the penalty is identical, save 
that the reservation to the Holy See is 
‘“simpliciter.’ Finally, the statement 
refers to the first three paragraphs of 
Canon 2209 on coédperators. The text 
of this Canon is really incorporated in 
the quotation given above. Concluding 
its declaration, the Congregation men- 
tions that the delinquents in question 
have also incurred the other penalties 
established by the Code for the crimes 
of which they are guilty. Examples of 
such might be the excommunication 
levelled against Communists who are 
apostates (Canon 2314), and the other 
which penalizes membership in _ secret 
Communist groups who aim at over- 
throwing the Church (Canon 2335), not 
that Communist parties as such are 
secret, but they often harbor selected 
groups which are. 
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CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of. Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21271-2129 Market St. 
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QO UESTIONS ANswWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Afraid of Disturbing His 
Good Faith 


Question: Here is a case | heard from 
the lips of the widow concerned. This 
woman had married a_ non-Catholic, 
who seems to have been more or less of 
a post-Christian, yet a worthy husband. 
The husband had somewhat of a linger- 
ing death, but when the wife saw that 
he was in danger of dying soon she sent 
for a priest. The priest in charge of 
that section of the parish told the wife 
that he would not come, because, if he 
did, he might disturb the good faith of 
the sick man. The priest suggested, 
however, that the wife have the man 
make an act of contrition. That she 
had already done, she said. Thereupon 
she called a non-Catholic minister who 
came at once. What about the solution 
of the case by the priest? 

Mucu-Puzz.ep Priest. 


Answer: The priest with his good 
faith made about as many mistakes as 
he could have made. To begin with, 
every worthy non-Catholic partner of a 
Catholic in a valid marriage is a prospec- 
tive convert, especially in danger of 
death. Only yesterday, as I write these 
lines, I was talking to a priest from a 
Southern State who has made 200 con- 
verts in some twenty years including 
two ministers, one an Episcopalian. 
And these conversions have been made 
by personal contacts. 

To begin with, how did this priest 
know the dying man was in good faith? 
And good faith of itself does not put 
anyone in the state of grace. How did 
he know that he had sufficient knowledge 
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to elicit a valid act of perfect contri- 
tion, or perfect love? For safety’ sake, a 
person must be given a knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation be- 
fore he can elicit a perfect act of love or a 
perfect act of contrition. Again, sup- 
posing he were in good faith, what would 
prevent the priest, after finding that 
honest good faith, from inducing the 
man to allow him to baptize him condi- 
tionally, then having him make an act of 
contrition for all the sins he may have 
committed, and thereupon giving him 
absolution? In fact, nothing would pre- 
vent the same priest from administering 
anointing. 

Only a week or two ago a dis- 
tinguished convert told a group of priests 
that the one thing she found from her 
own experience to complain about in 
priests is their omitting to gain contacts 
with non-Catholics, especially non-Cath- 
olics within the limits of the parish. 
And what prevented this priest in ques- 
tion from having visited at least once a 
year that home where the husband was a 
non-Catholic, as a sort of preparation 
for a death-bed conversion at the worst? 


A Travesty of Art? 


Question: Did THe Hominetic ReE- 
VIEW have any article condemning this 
so-called modern Art which pervaded 
even the Catholic Liturgy and Catholic 
Artin general? Ifso, in what issue? 

I am inclosing a page from the Catholic 
Art Quarterly—the official publication of 
the Catholic Art Association. The 
painting is by a supposedly well-known 
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Architect’s rendering of proposed new school for St. Leo’s Parish, Minot, N. D. 
Pastor: The Right Reverend Monsignor John W. Hogan. Architect: Ursa Freed, 
Fargo, N. D. Fund Counsellor: Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


THE OVERSUBSCRIPTION OF ANOTHER 
CATHOLIC BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 
AND AN UNSURPASSED SERIES OF SUCCESSES IN 1951 


In 1951 Lawson Associates once again had the good fortune to be 
entrusted with the direction of more Catholic fund-raising cam- 
paigns than in any year in the firm’s long history. 


Typical of the Catholic Campaigns we handled last year was the 
St. Leo’s Church and: School Building Fund in Minot, N. D. With 
an expectancy of $225,000 to $250,000, the amount pledged was 
$320,650. There were about 1,150 pledges out of an estimated 
prospect list of 1,200 parishioners. 


Another typical campaign was for the Le Mars Central Catholic 
School in Le Mars, Iowa. Here the expectancy was between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 


The amount pledged was $367,398.78 by 734 subscribers for an 
average gift of over $500. 


Space prevents listing all the campaigns we directed for Catholic 
institutions. Yet, because we firmly believe that we can help you 
solve your financing problem, we are listing representative cam- 
paigns on the next two pages. You are welcome to ask any of these 
institutions about us. 


A ssocta les 


INCORPORATED 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 





Turn page for partial list of representative campaigns 
conducted by Lawson Associates for Catholic Institutions. Qa 
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Partial List of Representative 
Conducted by Lawson Associates 


IF YOU NEED FUNDS for whatever purpose, you will 
do well to follow the example of the many Catholic in- 
stitutions that have consulted Lawson Associates to find 
out (without cost or obligation) how to go about solv- 
ing their financing problems. Representative of the in- 
stitutions we have been permitted to assist are the fol- 


lowing: 


IF YOU NEED $30,000 


Assumption Parish Debt Reduction Fund, 
Claremont, California 
Expectancy $30,000 Subscribed $33,000 


IF YOU NEED $50,000 
St. Theresa’s Campaign for New Church and 
Rectory, Rosetown, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada 
Expectancy $50,000 Subscribed $94,490 


IF YOU NEED $75,000 


St. John’s School Building Fund, Milwaukie, 
Oregon 


Expectancy $75,000 Subscribed $98,000 


IF YOU NEED $100,000 
Sacred Heart Parish Building Fund, Pensa- 
cola, Florida 
Kixpectancy $100,000 Subscribed $101,717 


IF YOU NEED $108,000 


St. Cecilia’s Church Building Fund, Harvey, 


North Dakota 
Expectancy $60,000 Subscribed $108,100 


IF YOU NEED $140,000 


St. Mary’s School Building Fund, Medford, 


Oregon 
Expectancy $135,000 Subscribed $141,000 


IF YOU NEED $150,000 


St. Charles Parish Building Fund, Spokane, 


Washington 
Iixpectancy $100,000 Subscribed $156,700 


IF YOU NEED $210,000 


Cathedral School Building Fund Campaign, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Expectancy $175,000 Subscribed $212,000 


LAD A scociates 
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ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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Fund-Raising Compaigns 
for Catholic Institutions 


IF YOU NEED $235,000 
Notre Dame High School Building Fund, 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
Expectancy $150,000 Subscribed $237,180 
St. Joseph’s School Building Fund, Mandan, 
North Dakota 


Kixpectancy $200,000 Subscribed $235,250 


IF YOU NEED $300,000 
St. Mary’s High School Building Fund, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
ixpectancy $250,000 Subscribed $300,000 
Portsmouth Central Catholic High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
kixpectancy $300,000 Subscribed $310,000 


IF YOU NEED $380,000 


Anaconda Central Catholic High School, 
Anaconda, Montana 


Expectancy $300,000 Subscribed $382,526 


IF YOU NEED $410,000 
Shanley Catholic High School, Fargo, North 
Dakota 
Expectancy $400,000 Subscribed $410,000 


IF YOU NEED $475,000 


Pueblo Central Catholic High School Build- 
ing Fund, Pueblo, Colorado 


Expectancy $400,000 Subscribed $479,000 


IF YOU NEED $650,000 
Divine Providence Hospital Bldg. Fund No. 
2, Williamsport, Pa. 
Expectancy $600,000 Subscribed $650,000 


First Campaign’s expectancy was $700,000 
Subscribed $751,000 


IF YOU NEED $1,000,000 


Merrimack College Building Fund, Andover, 
Massachusetts 


Lixpectancy $1,000,000 Subscribed $1,130,000 


IF YOU NEED $2,400,000 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Camden, 
New Jersey 


Expectancy $2,200,000 Subscribed $2,408,000 


For complete details on how Lawson Associates can help solve 
your financial problems,’ write Department H-1, Lawson 
Associates, Inc., Rockville Centre, New York. 


Lawson Associates, Inc., direct more Catholic Fund-Raising Campaigns than any other firm 
in the entire fund-raising field. 
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artist by the name of Miss de Bethune. 
It is supposed to depict the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles— 
the other side is supposed to be the 
giving of the commandments to Moses. 
Don’t you think these paintings are a 
profanation? I was thinking of or- 
ganizing a group of Catholic artists to 
further the cause of Catholic Art as it 
should be, and looked to the Catholic 
Art Association in frustration, from what 
they call Catholic Art. 
SHOCKED PRIEST. 
Answer: On getting the above query, 
I submitted it to a priest who before his 
clerical studies had taken a full course in 
painting. While he is a busy pastor, he 
has lost none of his interest in Art, and 
has himself done some painting. He 
forthwith sent me several pages of de- 
tailed discussion. I rejoice to give ex- 
cerpts from those pages: 


(1) “St. Thomas Aquinas defines 
Art as right reason in making what- 
ever needs to be made. Philosophers 
who treat the subject of art and 
beauty (e.g., Maritain, Coomaras- 
wamy, Gill, Carey, Shrewing, etc.) are 
generally agreed that art is a virtue of 
man’s practical intellect; that in the 
artistic process four causes enter into 
the production of a work of art, viz.: 
(1) final cause, (2) material cause, 
(3) efficient cause, (4) formal cause; 
that the artist works in a completely 
normal and human way only when 
all four causes are respected; and 
that beauty, a transcendental, will 
‘look after herself’ if the artist in the 
artistic process has respected the four 
causes; and that beauty—although 
various races differ in their ideas of 
the beautiful—can be found in most 
anything if the eye and mind are 
trained to look for it and recognize 
it. 

(2) ‘Ideas or opinions of beauty 
have varied considerably throughout 
the centuries. For instance, the Old 
Testament Jew considered the fat 
woman the most beautiful—hardly 
an opinion shared by the modern 
American or European.” 

(3) “In nearly every great epoch 
of art history, the first stages wherein 
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the artist worked normally and hu- 
manly (using skill, tools, and mate- 
rials as they should be used to trans- 
late his idea of a thing into pictorial 
or sculptural form rather than liter- 
ally copying the external appearances 
of natural objects) have been gener- 
ally considered the best stages of that 
art period.” 

(4) “Naturalism, especially in its 
heavy and exaggerated form, in art 
history has almost without exception 
been the keynote of the decline and 
end of a great art epoch. One has 
merely to study the art of the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, Early Chris- 
tians, Goths, Renaissance artists, and 
Orientals to observe this fact. We 
have labored under extreme natural- 
ism since the decline of the Renais- 
sance.” i 

(5) “‘Each of the above art epochs 
has undergone a period of rise, glory, 
and decline. And extreme natural- 
ism has been the sign of that period’s 
decline and the setting in of artistic 
rigor mortis. The good modern artist 
has determined to throw off the chok- 
ing hand of naturalism; to rediscover 
the why and wherefore of his art, 
and to get back to sound principles of 
artmaking. And this is as it should 
be. In this camera-conscious age, the 
artist has been forced to take stock of 
himself and to determine whether he 
is going to be merely a good camera— 
copying the external appearances of 
things, which the camera does per- 
fectly—or whether he is going to 
practise his art in a completely human 
way. In his search to rediscover the 
normal approach to art, he has studied 
the early stages (sometimes called 
‘primitive’) of the former great art 
periods.” 

(6) “The good, honest, sincere mod- 
ern artist, recognizing the effeteness 
and decadence of exaggerated natural- 
ism which followed upon the heels of 
the Renaissance and in which the 
artistic world has wallowed for two or 
three hundred years, has examined 
his artistic conscience. Of course, 
there are charlatans, tricksters, pub- 
licity-seekers in every age. These 
are excepted in this discussion. But 
the good artist of today has studied 
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the early stages of various art epochs, 
not so he can imitate them, but so he 
can discover the normal approach to 
the artistic problem which capable 
artists in past generations have used 
He has concluded that the ‘camera- 
approach,’ which merely reproduces 
what he sees before him in nature, 
leaves his great gift of imagination in 
a state of stupor and produces mere 
naturalism. Hence, it is not the 
answer. In such an artist, complete 
human activity is lacking.” 

(7) “The Church has been the 
patron of the arts in every age, as 
the extant churches of all ages, es- 
pecially in Europe, bear witness. She 
has never limited her patronage to one 
specific style of art.” 

(8) ““To give modern art a blanket 
condemnation is foolhardy. To do so 
is to play the part of the ostrich who 
sticks his head in the sand rather than 
to look at what has frightened him, 
size it up, and see if the situation 
might be not quite as bad as it first 
looked. And to do so is also to be 
stricter than the Church and_ the 
Father of Christendom, Pius XII, who 
said in Mediator Dei: *Recent works 
of art which lend themselves to the 
materials of modern composition, 
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should not be universally rejected and 
despised through prejudice. Modern 
art should be given free scope in the 
due and reverent service of the 
Church and the sacred rites, provided 
that it preserves a correct balance 
between styles tending neither to ex- 
treme realism nor to excessive symbol- 
ism, and that the needs of the Chris- 
tian community are taken into con- 
sideration rather than the particular 
taste or talent of the individual ar- 
tist.” 

(9) “We must all learn through 
diligent effort, study and open-mind- 
edness that the prevalent taste for 
beauty which the past several gener- 
ations have held up as supreme—and 
to which we therefore are most accus- 
tomed—is not necessarily the best 
nor to be desired. |Beauty—real 
beauty—exists in all things made 
with right reason. We must be will- 
ing to look for it and recognize it.” 

(10) “The ‘Descent of the Holy 
Ghost’ has these points: (1) that the 
picture is frankly not naturalistic; 
hence, the artist is freed from the 
shackles of perspective, anatomy, 
naturalistic effects, etc.; (2) that the 
subject, though treated in a manner 
in which we are not accustomed to 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








think of this great event, certainly is 
imaginative; therefore, the artist 
has worked in a truly human manner 
with her whole creative ability; (3) 
that the design is simply conceived 
and powerfully executed; (4) that 
it tells its story in a straightforward 
way, emphasizing that fact’ which 
artists heretofore generally have not 
emphasized—the tremendous power 
of the Spirit as He descends, hovers 
over the upper room, and breathes 
forth the flames of truth, fortitude, 
and love into the cowardly Apostles 


who react almost as puppets; (5) ° 


that it contrasts admirably the power 
of the Spirit with the puniness of the 
Apostles, while giving promise that 
they will be transformed (as actually 
they were) by the fire of the Spirit 
from cowards into staunch pillars 
of Christendom; (6) that this concep- 
tion of the event is one calculated to 
make us think and meditate upon the 
event and could not, as a matter of 
fact, be presented nearly so strongly 
had the artist approached the sub- 
ject from the naturalistic viewpoint; 
(7) that the accepted ways of repre- 
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senting the Holy Spirit are as a bird 
or dove and as fire; (8) that the artist 
here has combined these accepted 
symbols; and that the dove, far from 
being a gentle creature daintily flut- 
tering in the air, is presented rather 
as a powerful, provocative creature, 
reminiscent of the very way the event 
is recorded in Scripture and remind- 
ing us, too, of the words of Christ in 
Luke: ‘I came to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it be 
kindled?’ ”’ 

(11) “*To consider the other pic- 
ture, again it seems to me the power, 
majesty, and omnipotence of God, 
represented by the tremendous arm 
and hand, in contrast with the puny 
human creatures, is the lesson in- 
tended. And to go a step further, in 
view of the majesty of God who gives 
Moses the ten commandments and 
the smallness of man, does not the 
picture suggest the brazen effrontery 
of so small a creature who dares to 
trespass the commands of one so 
ereat?”’ 

(12) ‘‘The trouble lies not so much 
in the pictures as in the fact that they 
are so different from the sentimental 
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TO THEIR surprise, hundreds of priests 
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great. This is especially true when the 
appeal comes from one of the smaller com- 
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sufficient funds. 
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detailed information. A copy is yours for 
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type of art to which we are accus- 
tomed. — pictures are not sugar; 
they are meat, food for thought. So 
frequently we ae especially we 
-are too prone to jump in and 
condemn that which presents an idea, 
a little differently from what we. 
| might think best, without first seri- 
ously studying the matter with an 
open mind in order to discover if 
there might not be another viewpoint 
every bit as good as our own, perhaps 
even better. We do not condemn a 
yellow cat because it does not look 
like a black dog. Why then should 
-we condemn as profanations these pic- 
tures which frankly were not intended 
to look like serene Pre-Renaissance 
paintings? If we weigh the matter 
honestly, is it not at least possible 
that one who studies these pictures 
| carefully and with open mind might 
| be inspired to a greater understand- 
ing of the tremendous events por- 
trayed, more so than would one who 
studies the usual but less provocative 
portrayals found - “holy cards,’ 
in prayer-books, etc. 
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Book Reviews 





History of Philosophy fi 


“Medieval Philosophy: Augustine to 
Scotus,”’! by Frederick Copleston, S.J., 
is the second in a projected series of 
probably five volumes that will cover 
the entire history of philosophy from 
the Greeks to the present day. The first 
volume had left off the story with the 
Neo-Platonists, and this volume takes 
it up again with the Church Fathers and 
sarly Christian writers whose influence 
on the medievals makes the study of 
their thought a fitting introduction to 
the systems of the Middle Ages. Since 
this work concludes with the study of 
the thought of Duns Scotus, another 
volume will be required to complete the 
exposition of medieval philosophy as it 


developed in the fourteenth and _ suc- 
ceeding centuries, eventually to give 


way to other schools and trends. 

A first reaction on reading this book 
is likely to be one of wonder at the al- 
most extravagant fecundity of rational 
speculation in a period once regarded as 
beneath notice of its utter intellectual 
sterility. It seems incredible that a cen- 
tury which produced such giants as Al- 
bert, Bonaventure, Thomas and Scotus, 
‘and a score of scarcely less worthy in- 
tellects, could have been ignored by men 
seriously engaged in recounting the prog- 
ress of human thought. 

Father Copleston announced at the 
outset of his undertaking that he was 
not writing for professionals, but in 
order to provide a much-needed text- 


1A History of Philosophy, Vol, U1, Medie- 
val Philosophy: Augustine to Scotus, By 
Frederick Copleston. S.J. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.; pp. x-614), 


book for students, especially for those 
taking philosophy courses in ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries. This modest objective 
has not prevented him from dealing with 
individual thinkers and schools, even the 
less conspicuous, with impressive thor- 
oughness. Thus, such figures and groups 
as the Pseudo-Dionysius, Roscelin, and 
the School of Chartres, are made the ob- 
ject of attention that is decidely more 
searching than is usual in history texts. 
This fuller treatment is, of course, most 
evident in the exposition of the more 
prominent systems, that of St. Thomas 
receiving eleven chapters and that of 
Scotus receiving six. 

The author does not hesitate to de- 
clare his preference for a definite inter- 
pretation where divergent ones have 
been proposed—for example, with re- 
gard to St. Thomas’ teaching on the 
natural desire for the vision of God. 
His tendency is to shun bare descrip- 
tion. He likes to discuss a system, point 
out its defects, uncover the germs of 
later theories (although he insists that a 
man must be situated in his own time 
and not be interpreted in terms of later 
developments), and bring to notice how 
it agrees with and differs from those 
about it. In this way he might seem to 
interject himself too much into his pres- 
entation and to depart from the de- 
sired objectivity of the historian. But 
is not the impersonal note of an histori- 
cal text often only apparent, since the 
historian has to exercise his own judg- 
ment and discretion all along the way? 
In any event, Father Copleston suc- 
ceeds in providing an intelligible and re- 
liable guide for the student through the 
complex terrain of medieval philosophy. 
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A new publication of the Philosophi- 
cal Library testifies to the increased 
recognition now granted outside Catho- 
lic circles to medieval philosophy and 
contemporary Scholasticism.? It com- 
prises a collection of essays ranging 
from the ancient systems of the Orient 
to the most recent trends. The authors 
of the separate articles bring to their 
subjects not only the competence of 
specialists but, in most instances, the 
sympathy born of conviction. As a re- 
sult many of the essays succeed in con- 
veying an impression of disclosures from 
within rather than observations by an 
outsider. The articles on Early Chris- 
tian Scholasticism, Revived Aristoteli- 
anism and Thomistic Philosophy, Sco- 
tism and Ockhamism, and Contemporary 
Thomism, are by Catholic philosophers. 
However, it might be remarked that the 
essay on Ancient Jewish Philosophy 
seems to betray a naturalistic bias to- 
wards the religion of the Old Testament. 
The editor himself approaches the sub- 
ject of Early Christian Philosophy from 
the viewpoint of a Protestant, though 
there is evidence of considerable re- 
straint. The author of the report on 
Recent Schools of Ethics still thinks 
that scholastic moral theory is ‘“‘essen- 
tially dogma rather than speculation,” 
and of course “authoritarian.” But 
there is, in general, a noticeable absence 
of acrimony, and almost everyone is 
content to present the subject of his in- 
terest in a positive fashion. Recom- 
mended especially is the essay on Exis- 
tentialism which struck this reader as 
being the finest brief exposition of that 
subject he has encountered. ‘In fact, 
the whole volume would make a valu- 
able addition to the library of any 
teacher of philosophy. 


2 A History of Philosophical Systems, Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm (The Philosophical Library, 
New York City; pp, xiv-642). 
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The relationship of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics is thoroughly explored from the 
historical viewpoint in the work of a pro- 
fessor of Economics at La Salle College 
in Philadelphia? The author’s re- 
searches reveal a much more intimate 
historical link between the two sciences 
than one would suspect in the light of 
contemporary efforts to present Econ- 
omics as a purely positive science. As 
a social science, Economics can never 
completely disown that link. Even 
when the economists are unwilling to 
own up to it, they usually proceed on 
the basis of an ethics that is at least im- 
plicit. It is the merit of this scholarly 
study that it plays the light of history 
on this often well-concealed liaison, and 
points the way to that healthier state 
where not only is the relationship ac- 
knowledged, but economists, who as a 
group exercise so much influence on our 
social policies, may be induced to found 
their attitudes on sound ethical prin- 
ciples. 

Francis M. Tyrrei, Px.D. 


Communitarian Settlements 


Since the end of World War II some 
fifty communities have sprung up in 
Western Europe under the generic title, 
“Community of Work.” There have 
been occasional stories in the press con- 
cerning them, but it has remained for 
Claire Huchet Bishop to paint a full 
picture of their organization and ac- 
tions. Shortly after the war, Mrs. 
Bishop visited her native France, where 
she heard about one such community. 
She visited it and was deeply impressed. 
Then she travelled from one community 
to another, observing and making notes. 


3 The Concept of Ethics in the History of 
Economics. By Joseph F. Flubacher (Vantage 
Press, New York City; pp. ix—460). 
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Do Many of Your Parishioners Use 
Mussals at Mass? 


Whether the number be large or only a relative few, it is highly probable 
that there is a steady increase in the Missals being used, for more and more 
people everywhere are becoming acquainted with the rich spiritual rewards 
and satisfaction obtainable through ‘praying the Mass.” 


Universal experience testifies that the extended use of the Missal soon re- 
sults in a more frequent attendance at Mass and the Sacraments and a 
broadening of religious activities. 


Among their announcements from the pulpit, most pastors include an oc- 
casional recommendation of the use of the Missal to their parishioners. 
Naturally, no particular Missal is recommended on such occasions, but all 
publishers are content when more Catholics learn about the ideal way of 
participating fully in the Mass. We ourselves are confident that sooner or 
later people will be attracted by the outstanding merits of the Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal and become convinced that, for the laity, it is truly the King of 
Missals. 


For the information of the priest who may need Missals for his own parish 
school, convent or parish organizations, we list the features of the Saint 
Andrew Missal below. 


@ Only the Saint Andrew Daily Missal 
has ever been printed in a handy 4- 
Volume Edition— illustrated here. It 
has been enthusiastically received by 
all who prefer a smaller Missal. Con- 
venient and economical, each volume 
is used only one fourth of the time 
and thus lasts four times as long as 
the one-volume daily Missal. 


@ Two other great editions are available: 
the Regular Edition, ideal for stu- 
dents, teachers and g | use—the 
Large Edition, the most complete 
Mass Book available. In over 2000 
pages, you get everything pertaining 
not only to the Mass but to Vespers 
and Compline, and bi - 
trinal, Historical and Liturgical notes 
on the Church Seasons. 


@ And every one of these 3 excellent 

editions is available in a wide variety 
of fine, durable bindings. 
Send for your copy of a Free Iilus- 
trated Brochure No. 50CM giving 
complete prices and descriptions of 
the Saint Andrew Daily Missal. 


Order from your favorite Church 
Goods Dealer, Book Store or 


The E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


Church Goods * Religious Goods ° Books ® Manufacturers of Fine Vestments 
413-415-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Now she has assembled those findings in 
a new book, “All Things Common.”’! 

Mrs. Bishop’s book is a detailed study 
of the communitarian movement as it is 
found to-day in France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy. She re- 
ports at great length on the operation 
and construction of these communities, 
which are composed of men and women 
from every walk of life—rural and 
urban—and such divergent groups as 
musicians, watchmakers, furniture man- 
ufacturers, and dairymen. One gathers 
from Mrs. Bishop’s account that she be- 
lieves she has discovered the answer for 
to-day’s ill world. 

The communitarian movement is 
simply literal communism in action. 
The term “literal communism” is used 
to distinguish communitarianism from 
atheistic communism which has com- 
manded so much attention in recent 
years, and which seems to have forever 
polluted the ordinary meaning of the 
word. The present communitarian 
movement is not new to Americans. 
Ann Lee founded a communitarian set- 
tlement near Albany, N. Y., back in 
1775. The Amana Community with 
seven villages in Lowa was another early 
experiment in communism. There was 
a wave of Communitarianism called 
“Fourierism” which prospered about 


_| All Things Common. By Claire Huchet 
Bishop (Harpers, New York City; 274 pp,). 





1850, and which was led by Horace 
Greeley and Charles A. Dana. From this 
latter movement came such historic 
names as Brook Farm, and the North 
American Phalanx. Before World War I, 
there weresuch experiments as the Ruskin 
Coéperative, Freedom Colony and the 
Christian Commonwealth. In some 
cases the leaders of these movements 
were religious “crackpots,” but in many 
instances the leaders were sincere ideal- 
ists. By and large, the people who 
made up these colonies were people of 
identical moral principles, intent on ac- 
complishment, and prepared to make 
great sacrifices. Why then did they 
fail? 

These movements prospered for a 
while and then died a lingering death. 
Their failure lay, not in economics, but 
in the personal factor. The communi- 
ties began to founder when a powerful 
leader died, or when dissatisfaction with 
leadership arose, or when restiveness 
against community discipline — blos- 
somed, or when a second generation 
sought to leave the colony for greener 
fields, or when the outstanding members 
of the colony went to give their talents 
wider play in the outside world. The 
fault lay in the fact that such commu- 
nity living was out of harmony with the 
times. Economically such communities 
are a throwback to antediluvian times 
when they were the modus agendi. As 
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the world became more complex, the 
communitarian style of life disappeared, 
and it is doubtful if it can be reéstab- 
lished in to-day’s highly specialized 
world. 

The communitarian movement can 
succeed in a limited sense, but only in a 
limited sense. This is proven by the 


history of the great Religious Orders of 


the Church which are communitarian. 
But to turn the whole world into a vast 
communitarian camp, or into isolated 
communitarian cells, is a different mat- 
ter. Mrs. Bishop seems to think that 
the communitarian idea is the solution 
for our times. History, it would appear, 
is not in agreement. The people who 


make up the modern Communities of 


Work are in revolt against the crushing 
monotony of a highly centralized and 
industrialized world. Instead of trying 
to become a leaven to reform the world, 
the communitarians withdraw from it. 


This does not seem to be (to this re- 
viewer, at least) a solution for the 
world’s ills. 

When Mrs. Bishop sticks to straight 
reporting, no fault can be found with her 
book. She observes well, and has a gift 
for getting people to open their hearts to 
her. But when she attempts to rational- 
ize and eulogize the communitarian 
movement in Western Europe, she be- 
comes mired in a bog of her own making. 
This is particularly evident when she 
discusses the spiritual values found in 
the modern Communities of Work. She 
implies that these communities are con- 
sistent with the highest Christian prin- 
ciples, and then in the next breath ob- 
serves that Catholics and Communists, 
atheists and humanists, can all live 
happily together without any injury to 
faith. 

She does not find fault with Catholics 
who are content to allow their fellow- 





THE NATURE OF LAW 
By THOMAS E. DAVITT, S.J.. Ph.D. 


What is the basis of a citizen’s obligations to obey a just law? 
Does the command or prohibition of legal enactments issue from the 








will or from the intellect? What is a penal law, and in what respect 
does it bind under pain of sin? 


These questions, which have been mooted among philosophers and theologians for 
many centuries, are discussed and critically examined in this work by Father Davitt. 
The author first presents the views of six eminent authorities who favor the opinion 
that the will is superior to the intellect, beginning with Henry of Ghent and ending 
with Suraez. Then in six chapters he presents the contentions of those on the side of the 
intellect as being superior. This group opens with Albert the Great and closes with 
Bellarmine. These divergent opinions about the role of the will and intellect in the 
theory of law lead to far-reaching and opposite conclusions. 

In each instance the author is at pains to set forth the conclusions with regard to penal 
law, to what extent it obliges in conscience. As with many other basic concepts, the 
one that concerns the nature of law has manifold practical consequences. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 


St Louis 2, Missouri 
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communitarians to remain Communists 
or materialists. She does not notice the 
lack of the mission intellect in them. 
Her communitarians comment that the 
only thing to remember in a struggle be- 
tween the USSR and the USA is that 
they * 
clusion seems to absolve them from 


‘are Frenchmen.” This latter con- 


making a personal choice. She repeat- 
edly states throughout the book the fact 
that Catholics are not forced to com- 
promise their beliefs, and then argues for 
a basic ethical minimum. 

“The Communitarian Idea is not a 
philosophical position,” said M. Brisslet 
to Mrs. Bishop, “nor is it a pedestal 
from which we dominate the world.... 
The Community is not an end but a 
means. It is the means offered to man 
to free himself completely of all servi- 
tudes created by and imposed on men. 
including the servitudes of philosophical 
and religious conceptions. To label 
oneself Christian, Marxist, Existential- 
ist, or someone who adopts such or such 


yhilosophical or religious position, is to 
PrP 


limit oneself.” 
This quotation, according to Mrs. 


Bishop, clearly defines the function of 


the spiritual in the many Communities 
of Work. Yet, even Mrs. Bishop cannot 
think it is too clear as she appends two 
footnotes of explanation. Certainly, 
Catholics will not accept this statement 
of face value. Perhaps it has an ex- 
planation, but Mrs. Bishop fails to pro- 
vide one even in her footnotes. It is the 
acceptance of such glib assertions that 
destroys the credibility of Mrs. Bishop's 
arguments. 

“All Things Common” is a_ book 
which should be read by all priests, even 


though we may not all agree with all of 


its conclusions. It reports a modern 
social movement in great detail. It will 
provide the meat for countless discus- 
sions. It makes stimulating reading. 


ALBERT Nevins, M.M. 
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Modern Preachers 


When one recalls the ponderousness of 


Scaramelli, the preciosity of Lallemant 
and the diffuseness of Rodriguez among 
writers on the spiritual life, one begins to 
realize what a great boon Father Plus has 


been to our day. Brevity is the soul of 


his utterance. It is redolent of the lucid 
brevity of the Graeco-Roman classics, 
when authors were constrained to brev- 
ity because of the difficulty of publishing, 
and manuscripts were literally manu- 
scripts even in publication. But within 
their brief compass they managed to 
produce unrivalled standards of con- 
summate expression. Fr. Plus must 
have been singularly benefitted by his 
classical studies. 1 can fancy how any 
volume of Father Faber would shrink in 
size under Father Plus’ editing. 

His latest book! consists of eight 
chapters and a conclusion on the virtue 
of simplicity. He first purifies the idea 
of its mistaken identities or popular mis- 
conceptions; and then in the short 
space of 25 pages delineates the genuine 
concept. ‘““The virtue of simplicity,” he 
writes (p. 32), “is a certain transparency 
of soul; perfect naturalness in all cir- 
cumstances and before everyone; a gift 
of freshness, detached and entirely open; 
of frankness which is not merely artless- 
ness, but trust in God and in our neigh- 
bors; a faculty of wonder and an innate 
tendency towards admiration.” 

Here surely is that clairvoyance which 
we look for in great masters of the spirit- 
ual life. Father Plus gives every 
evidence of having read prodigiously, 
and yet he is not bookish. Indeed, the 
only word that aptly describes the 
realism and concrete, down-to-earth 
quality of his exposition is clinical. 
You might almost style him a brilliant 
and vivacious raconteur. He speaks to 


1 Simplicity. By Raoul Plus, S.J. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md.; 116 pages). 








PAPAL PRONOUNCE- 
MENTS ON THE POLITI- 
CAL ORDER 


compiled and edited by Francis J. Powers, 
C.3.¥. 


A compilation of selected passages from 
the papal writings of Leo XIII to Pius XII 
showing the Church's position and teach- 
ing on the vital questions s politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology. Father Powers 
traces the origin and nature of civil au- 
thority and explains the purpose and 
function of the State as set down in the 
writings of the popes. The Church’s 
stand on the “separation’’ of Church and 
State is also clearly defined, as is her 
teaching on Law and Liberty and on the 
International Order. $3.50 


THEOLOGY AND EVOLU- 
TION 


by Various Authors, edited by Rev. E. C. 
Messenger 


Up-to-date articles reviewing the whole 
proble m of evolution and showing the 
criticism accorded Father Messenger’s 
earlier book. The editor has also incor- 
porated some original articles by himself 
as well as replies to some of his critics. 


NEWER ETHICAL PROB- 
LEMS IN MEDICINE AND 


SURGERY 

by Bernard J. Ficarra, M.D., K.S.G., with 
a preface by The Most Rev. John King 
Mussio, J.C.D., Bishop of Steubenville, 


Ohio 
Designed for medical men, nurses and 
clergy. This work points out the ethical 


rules governing the art of medicine and 
surgery, especially in reference to prob- 
lems of current interest, such as contra- 
ception, euthanasia, abortion and _arti- 
ficial insemination. It is not for Catholics 
alone, but for all physicians and surgeons 
who seriously desire to know the ethical 
standards that God wishes them to ob- 
serve in their professional activities. 


$3.75 


THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS 


PRIE-DIEU 
by Robert Nash, S.J. 


Meditations on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life intended to aid 
seminarians who wish to overcome the 
obstacles in their meditations. The 
preparatory prayer and setting are fol- 
lowed by the main body of the meditation 
which concludes with a summary and tes- 
sera. 3.50 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, translated by 
T. L. Connolly, S.J. 


The basic elements of true charity, ex- 
plained by one of the greatest masters of 
ascetical writing. Part II contains frag- 
ments from his well-known ‘‘Sermons on 
the Canticle of Canticles.’’ Modern read- 
ers will be struck by the forceful, percep- 
tive observations made by St. Bernar 
which are just as valid today as they were 
when first written. A 
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the populace, and I suppose that is why 
his works are so popular. He teaches 
in great part by examples and lively in- 
stances, as Christ taught in great part by 
similitudes and parables. 

The author goes on to describe the 
relationship of the simple soul with God, 
the neighbor and itself. He sets forth 
the advantages of simplicity as well as 
the difficulties of practising it. And in 
his conclusion he suggests means to 
achieve the virtue. 

Here is mullum in parvo. Here is a 
dynamo of inspiration for sermons and 
retreat conferences. Here is no Olym- 
pian mystic speaking apocalyptically, 
but a man of the modern world whose 
discourse would not sound out of place 
in a sidewalk café along the boulevards 
of Paris. And yet he is a superb master 
of ascetical theology, and has assimi- 
lated the best that has been thought and 
said in that department. We are 
indebted to the Newman Press for re- 
publishing this classic so attractively. 

For a considerable time now Father 
Robert Nash has been a_ successful 
parish missioner and director of retreats 
in Ireland. If anyone thinks that con- 
gregations in Dublin, Cork or Limerick 
can be effectively reached by corny 
throw-backs to the medieval miracle 
plays or by homiletic sulphur and brim- 
stone, he is mistaken. A preacher must 
speak the modern idiom and show him- 
self conversant with modern conditions 
if he is to win their deference. Fr. 
Nash, as a preacher of missions, has had 
daily to struggle to pierce the toughened 
hide of present-day audiences. Just to 
watch such a struggle is bound to be 
interesting and instructive for a cleric. 
But when the struggle is highly success- 
ful, as in the case of the author’s latest 
work,? watching it is invaluable indeed. 


2 Living Your Faith. By Robert Nash, S.J. 
(Prentice-Hall, New York City; 311 pages). 
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Fr. Nash is no Bossuet, Lacordaire or 
Fulton Sheen. He is just a very com- 
petent preacher of Catholicism to 
modern audiences. A previous work of 
his, “The Priest at His Prie-Dieu,” 
would suggest that he is faithful to 
meditation. When a superior preach- 
ing talent is nurtured by meditation, 
you are bound to get something extra- 
good. These sermons and conferences 
of the author are extra-good. 

In the hundreds of rectories in which I 
have lived during seventeen years as a 
parish missioner, I have seen sermon 
books that were banal and jejune and 
even naive compared to this work. Fr. 
Nash may be tied to the leading-strings 
of the Ignatian Exercises; but they are 
excellent leading-strings to be tied to. 
If anything, he illustrates vividly how 
much room there is for individuality in 
Jesuit preaching. I have made a score 
of Jesuit retreats, and I can vouch for 
the fact that Fr. Nash is no mere carbon 
copy. St. Ignatius was above all things 
a realist, and this son of his emulates his 
father: he speaks, in a fine phrase of 
R. L. Stevenson’s, to “the bosoms and 
the businesses” of a mid-twentieth- 
century audience. 

In his concluding chapter on St. Paul, 
the author writes: “The knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ have become the 
core and center of Paul’s existence.”’ 
In that sentence the author reveals the 
whole import of his work. He preaches 
Catholicism: Christo-centrically. He 
presents Christ as the supreme “expert” 
on happy living. This strikes me as 
shrewd procedure to-day. Moderns 
with their warped mentality may look 
askance at the Church as a “racket,” 
but they cannot very well regard Christ 
as a “racketeer.”” And even their de- 
nuded minds sense the unparalleled 
wisdom of Christ. The author’s chap- 
ter on the “attractiveness” of Christ is a 
gem. He bases this attractiveness on 
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three qualities of Christ: manliness, 
sincerity and disdain of compromise. 
“He that seeth Me, seeth the Father,” 
said Christ of Himself to Philip. Fr. 
Nash in his preaching is ever at pains to 
have his audience see Christ in His day- 
to-day historical existence. Here is a 
worthwhile addition to your homiletic 
reference shelf. 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
The True St. Thérése 
Leaving his regular duties temporarily 
(as he thought), the Abbé Combes de- 
cided to make a scientific investigation 
of the spiritual doctrine of St. Thérése. 
He moved near the Carmel of Lisieux in 
order to examine the Saint’s original, 
unedited writings. At first he was 
curious, then he became intrigued, and 
finally possessed by the 
Thérése’s holiness. <A vocation- 
within-a-vocation loomed for him. The 
Saint herself inspired him, and the true 
Thérése emerged from his findings. <A 
succession of books was the fruit of this 
labor. The Holy Father has conferred 


wonder of 
new 


special blessing on his works, of which 
the latest is “The Heart of St. Thérése.”’ 

Some biographers have described this 
modern-day Saint in a too sweet, senti- 
mental manner, thereby detracting from 


Abbé 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT 
PINT OF BLOOD 
YOU WERE GOING 
TO GIVE? 


ARMED FORCES BLOOD CONOR PROGRAM: 


the heroic stature she deserves. 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS 


TODAY! 








Combes remedies this by holding up for 
our scrutiny the one thing which con- 
stituted St. Thérése’s whole vocation— 
the thing she prized above all else—her 
complete love of and surrender to the 
Heart of Jesus. A love fed on the 
Blessed Sacrament, and directed to- 
wards suffering—hers was a_ purely 
spiritual love, rendering all consolation 
needless. 

Abbé Combes writes in a scholarly 
manner, giving essentials only, and 
clearly defining the central element of 
St. Thérése’s life about which all other 
factors concerning her revolve. This 
book is recommended for the clergy and 
laity alike. It will endear Abbé Combes 
to all those who are meeting him for the 
first time in these pages and equally 
delight his ‘‘old friends.” 

Cuares J. Catzan, O.P. 


' The Heart of St. Thérese. By Abbé André 
Combes (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City; pages 196). 
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INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
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For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America .. . building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 

Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 
materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 
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